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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


By Lynn C. p’OYLe. 


HERE, where the head of the Mule Horn falls in a cascade 
amongst the boulders, broken in its descent and turned 
aside so often by large red moss-grown rocks, past which, though 
falling, it merely seems to glide—handed down, as it were, from 
ledge to ledge, from rock to rock, from boulder to boulder, a tongue 
of crystal water falling, flowing on, almost without a murmur ; where 
the valley of the stream, between mountain and mountain, lies open, 
save for the willows and the wild roses that cluster thickly on either 
bank and join hands across the water ; where the road down the 
mountain side is rough and rocky, overgrown with wild creepers, and 
blocked here and there by fallen pines and tangled briars, till it is 
well-nigh impassable, even on foot ; and where now all is solitude 
and (save for the low murmur of the water) silence, there stood, only 
a few years ago, a saw-mill. 

Where now the bear and the elk come down to drink, and the 
breaking twig makes several echoes, there, only a few years ago, those 
rocks re-echoed to the ring of the woodman’s axe, the falling and 
rolling of heavy timber, the puffing of steam, and the hum of the 
circular saw. 

And that is why, though countless pines hang dauntlessly out 
over the cliffs that bound this great ravine, its floor is clear of timber. 
A rough fence crosses the “neck” below—it made a pasture for the 
oxen. The tumble-down cabin, and the enclosure within the stock- 
ade around it, were respectively the abode and the “ truck-patch” of 


those to whom the mill belonged. 
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Perhaps, some day, the solitude may again be broken (and per- 
manently) by the ever-advancing flood of civilisation. Perhaps, 
even, some day, a busy and thriving town may have sprung up in this 
now secluded spot. 

Some such thought as this, and others, vaguer and less well- 
defined, engendered of the solitary grandeur of the scene and the 
glow of a full calm autumn day in the rare mountain atmosphere, 
passed through my mind as I worked my way slowly up the valley, 
making towards the saw-mill. I had come over from the camp 
where I was living, about four miles distant. I was bent on taking 
a holiday. With rod and tackle I had followed up the stream in 
search of mountain-trout ; for I knew that here they abounded. Yet, 
although I had cast my fly diligently into every likely nook of the 
stream, and behind every boulder in the current, I had met with no 
better success than certain fishermen of old had once obtained 
(though no doubt they were the better craftsmen). 

Having come to a clear place, where the stream was not over- 
grown with briars, and where it opened out into a kind of basin of 
considerable width, I stood near the bank and cast out over the 
water ; meditated and cast—cast and meditated. Never so much as 
a “rise”! 

Turning round with the sudden conviction that in some mysterious 
way the solitude of the place had been invaded, I came face to face 
with an Indian. He stood close behind me, motionless, as no doubt 
he had for some time been standing, watching me fish (and fish in 
vain). 

I had imbibed some of the local antipathy for Redskins, and it 
was in no way diminished by the crafty way in which this particular 
one must have come upon me. I asked myself, what right had he 
to come prying about me, with not so much as a “How?” And yet 
the mere fact that he was a red man proclaimed that in reality he 
had more right there than I. We looked at each other for a 
moment, rather dubiously on my part, quite impassively on his, but 
as he was apparently not disposed to break the silence, I turned to 
the stream once more. We exchanged never a word, and I went on 
with my fishing, casting lustily over the water, now up-stream, now 
down ; and he looked on as before. Presently, however, I was sur- 
prised by the remark, very dryly expressed, by my hitherto silent 
friend : 

“ White-man dam fool !” 

In which sweeping category he of course included the whole 
white race, and me ir particular. 
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Perhaps it was all the English he knew. At any rate it was by 
actions alone, and not by words, that he further explained himself. 

Taking my rod (a light split-cane) in his hands, he shook it—and 
grinned. Now the thoughts passing in an Indian’s mind must be 
jocular indeed, to bring such an expression to his stoical and 
impassive face. And when he came to examine my artificial fly, he 
went still further—he smiled. A very huge joke indeed is required 
to win a red smile. I knew what was passing within him ; he was 
thinking that white men must have a very poor opinion of the 
sagacity of a trout. It may, or may not (probably not), have crossed 
his mind that in our language the two words—fish and fool—are 
sometimes used synonymously. 

Having stripped my fly from the hook (a proceeding which I 
submitted to, partly out of admiration of his impertinence and 
partly out of curiosity as to his next proceeding), he began to amuse 
me (perhaps it was my turn) by jumping about in the neighbour- 
ing grass, like a big, tanned, overgrown school-boy, until he had 
captured a grasshopper. Having impaled the unfortunate. insect 
upon the hook, and taking the line in his hand, he went a few yards 
lower down the stream ; then, lying down at full length, drew him- 
self slowly and cautiously to the brink, and lowered his bait—close 
in, under the edge. In about a minute he had secured a fine fish. 
Solemnly handing me the tackle (and not the trout), with the simple 
remark “Injun no dam fool,” he as solemnly and noiselessly with- 
drew altogether, and disappeared. 

I had met with a man who, though red, in this strange record 
plays an important rdle. 

Also I had gained my first practical experience of how to take 
mountain-trout. And if you say it is not the way to take trout, then 
I must assure you that there is as much difference between taking an 
English and a mountain-trout, as there is between catching a 
European mole and a Yankee one. 

As I wagged my head sagaciously over this very identical 
distinction and difference, I passed on through a small patch of 
willows tangled with creepers, round a bend of the ravine, and came 
out in full view of the old saw-mill and the deserted log-hut. But 
to my surprise (for I had been here once before, and quite lately) it 
was not deserted. On the contrary, it had been transformed into a 
decent dwelling, from the chimney of which smoke curled upwards 
and threw its shadow upon the grey cliffs beyond. There was a 
good attempt at a garden round the house, and two young men were 
engaged with a yoke of oxen in extracting stumps. 
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I made my way up to them and was very cordially greeted ; they 
might well be glad to see a visitor in so lonely a place. They were 
two brothers, named Keane, frank and pleasant fellows, who talked 
quite openly of their pleasure at having lighted on this lovely spot, 
and one so well adapted for their purpose—for the proximity of the 
camp would ensure them a ready market for all “truck” produce. 

“It’s a strange thing,” I presently said, half-aloud, as I looked 
up the slope of the valley, “that this land hasn’t been taken up 
before. It’s been already cleared of timber, by the saw-mill ; and 
it lies so that every inch of it can be irrigated with a little trouble—” 

“ Which is uncommonly pleasant, from our point of view,” put 
in Henry, the elder of the two brothers. “ But the fact is, the place 
has the reputation, as it seems, of being a little bit uncanny—not 
now, but in the winter. There’s something, but what it is, exactly, 
we haven’t made out, about a shadow that comes when snow has 
fallen. But I don’t think we are quite the kind of men to be 
frightened by ¢/a/ sort of thing. And at any rate, we are ready 
for it. 

“Talking of being ready,” put in Will, the younger, “I fancy 
that’s what the dinner is, at this present moment. Suppose we go in 
and have it?” 

I had only known them half-an-hour or so, but they pressed me 
so heartily to join them in their meal that I gladly assented—though 
at first I had demurred a little, for I had gathered that there was a 
Mrs. Keane at the house, not in particularly goo health, and was 
afraid I should be intruding. 

*‘ Not at all!” said Will. “On the contrary, iti be a great treat 
for the missus ; she is such an uncommonly bright little woman, and 
so fond of seeing people. I’m afraid sometimes, do you know,” a 
little anxiously to his brother, “that she'll find this place rather 


lonesome.” And then to me again, “she was such a favourite where 


we came from.” 
He spoke earnestly, almost tenderly, and at the tone of his voice 


a shade seemed to fall upon his brother’s face. But I had barely time 
to notice it before we had arrived at the log-hut; and a moment 
later I was making the acquaintance of Mrs. Keane herself. She 
was a very pretty little woman, rather dark, and evidently of a lively 
disposition when in good health. Even now, beyond the fact that 
she looked a trifle worn, I could not see that there was much the 


matter with her. Will Keane himself seemed to think so, for, look- 


ing admiringly at her after a rather lively sally on her part at his 
expense, he spoke across the table to his brother : 
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“The mountain air is doing the missus as much good as we 
thought it would. She is a heap better than she was this time last 
week, ain’t she ?” 

“Yes, that she is,” assented Henry, heartily. ‘You see, turn- 
ing to me, “that’s why we came here. She was sort o’ sickly, ’way 
back in Illinois, and we thought the mountains might set her up 
some; and so we sold out there—though we did leave a real good 
thing.” 

Altogether, they were a cheery and united trio; such as, in that 
wild country, it did one’s heart good to meet. I ventured to say as 
much to Will Keane, as I was taking my leave in the afternoon, and 
to congratulate him on the happy disposition of his wife. 

“ My wife?” he ejaculated, with round eyes, and then suddenly 
flushing up. “You mistake—I’m her brother-in-law. Her brother-in- 
law, man, don’t you see? She’s my brother’s wife. Why, what on 
earth a 

I muttered all sorts of apologies for my stupid mistake; and so 
departed. It was a stupid mistake, certainly; and yet somehow, as 
I made my way back towards the camp, it perplexed meas I thought 
of it. I had been introduced to Mrs. Keane in hazy terms; and 
the equal familiarity with which both brothers addressed her 
had given me no clue as to their respective relationship to her. 
Why, then, had I unconsciously settled within my mind that of 
the two, Will was her husband? Somehow the idea clung to me 
that he had an entry to her inner life that was denied to the elder 
brother. 

Often, that autumn, I used to find myself over on the head of 
the Mule Horn. Will Keane and I became great friends; he was a 
trifle the younger, a fine, open, handsome fellow, overflowing with 
good-heartedness and good humour, and many were the hunting 
excursions we made together (though neither of us were much of 
hunters). But I began to see that Mrs. Keane was again falling off 
in health ; I began to see that the shade came more often to Henry 
Keane’s face—more often, and more pronounced. He was growing 
morose—at times almost savage in his temper. Will was but dimly 
conscious of it—utterly unconscious of the reason for it; but I 
began to believe that the sooner he had some inkling, the sooner he 
went away, the better it would be for the peace of mind of Mrs. 
Keane, and of her husband. 

Presently I was laid up for a time in camp with an injured foot, 
and my visits to the valley were intermitted. It was drawing on 
for winter when I went up once more to see my friends, The door 
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of the cabin was opened to me by Mrs. Keane. She asked me to 
come in, cordially, saying that her husband was away on the ridge, 
but would no doubt be in presently. She seemed to me very wan 
and worn, and began at once, and in a low tone, “ You have come 
to see Will? Iam afraid you won’t see him for some time. He’s 
gone a 

* Gone?” ; 

“Yes. Gone back East.” 

* What! And never came to see me?” 

“ Well, you see,” she answered, flushing up, “ he went off in 
rather a huff. The truth of it is”—she spoke hurriedly, and looking 
down as with her fingers she picked at the edge of the table, “he 
had a fuss with Henry; packed up his things, and went off in a huff. 
I never saw Will act so, before.” 

“ Henry drove him over the ridge to the Fork,” she continued 
presently ; “ I can’t understand why he hasn’t written to me ”—she 
broke off, and flushed again. And somehow the whole pitiful little 
story seemed clear tome. “ But here comes Henry,” she added, 
getting up. 

I wended my way home that evening sadly, thinking of Will and 
of how I should miss him ; and also of how few women answer the 
greatest question of their lives in such a way that they never 
regret it. 

In no long space winter was upon us. The snow commenced 
to fall, and gradually lay lower and lower down the mountain sides, 
until it settled in the valleys, joining mountain with mountain. 

One day in the dead of the season I met Henry in the camp. 

* Hallo!” I exclaimed ; “ snowed out?” 

“No, not that exactly,” he said. “There ain’t much doing out 
on the claim through the winter ; and it’s lonesome, so we’ve come 
into the camp to live—the wife and me.” 

“ The shadow?” I asked, jokingly, remembering what he had 
once said to me about it. “ Frightened away by it, after all?” 

“The shadow?” he uttered suddenly and fiercely, white to the 
lips. Then, suddenly altering and lowering his tone, ‘‘ For heaven’s 
sake don’t say a word of such rubbish, about the—the shadow, or 
any such rot, to my wife. She’s weak and ill enough, already, God 
knows.” He was wan as death, and thin: worn somehow in these 
few weeks to the shadow of his old strong self. 

What he said about his wife was true. Mrs. Keane was growing 
weaker ; day by day she faded away. Henry was very tender and 
patient with her, but his demeanour towards other people was terribly 
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altered. He was listless, and seemed to have no heart in any work 
that he found to do. The men of the camp began to shake their 
heads about him ; for, saddled as he was with a sick wife, he would 
find it hard to get along in the world ; and, in a place where every- 
thing was “ high,” they were gradually drifting into poverty. Not that 
there was any chance of their wanting the necessaries of life—the 
camp would not allow that ! 

The winter was a very long and severe one, and Mrs. Keane grew 
worse. One night I was called to the little cabin on the hill—she 
was dying. It was just as spring was opening up. As one man 
remarked: ‘ She’d tuk the trouble ter live all through the winter, 
just ter die when she ought ter ha’ been up and doin’.” 

I entered the cabin but instantly drew back, startled. For she 
started up, calling out: “There! there !—I see it. The shadow! 
Henry—the shadow!” And sank back again, murmuring feverishly 
to herself. She was delirious. 

Presently, quietly, “‘ There—I see it again. There—straight up.’ 
Her eyes were set with a glassy stare at the ceiling. “No, don’t 
frighten it away. Why! it’s a man.” 

Henry sat beside her motionless, his face buried. And so, it 
seemed to us who watched, a long time passed. 

Presently the lips of the sick woman again moved ; for amoment 
no words came ; then, feeble as they were, a cold shiver ran through 
me, and I felt the presence of a being from another world. 

“More distinct, now. Yes, I thought so. Ah, coming down. 
Down. Down.” The colour was returning to her pallid cheeks ; 
slowly she raised her arms, and opened them ; to her lips, in death, 
there came a sweeter smile than any that I had seen there in life, as 
her last breath formed one word. 

“ WILL.” 

Then the colour faded away, and of a living form only the marble 
counterpart remained. But Henry Keane sat there still, his face 
buried deeper than before—a strong man, collapsed. 

And though in no long space spring had really come at last, he did 
not go back to the Mule Horn. He sold his claim, and came to live 
in the camp; and in a listless way did little odd jobs. He was taking 
to drink. 

But when the next snow fell, the family to whom he had sold out 
came back to the camp. They said it was “too lonesome, out 
there.” And they in their turn sold out to a man from Iowa, who 
went to live there by himself. 

When the following winter set in, and the eternal covering of the 
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mountain gradually spread downwards till it draped the valleys alsa, 
he too returned. 

It’s too wild like, out there, these long nights, for a man wi’ no 
pardner,” had been his sole remark, and he departed for the East, 
presumably to get a “ pardner ” ; for in the vicinity of the Mule Horn 
they were scarce. Men began to fight shy of the place. 

But Henry Keane was taking more and more to drink ; and, that 
article in the camp being of the deadliest kind, he was passing from 
one stage to another ; until it was forgotten that he ever had been a 
decent member of the community. 

As for me, I spent much of my time in shooting. On such 
expeditions I sometimes met the Indian from whom I had received 
so good a lesson in fishing ; for he came on to the Mule Horn now 
and again, to hunt, spear, and trap. And sometimes, even, he would 
come and see me in camp—always leaving on such occasions with 
sundry little presents of coffee, sugar, and tobacco. He took much 
interest in my shooting, especially of blue-grouse—strong flying birds; 
he could not shoot them, flying, with his rifle, and I verily believe 
that he was not aware of the difference between a gun and a rifle, and 
consequently put me down as a most extraordinary shot, 

So time passed on until late in the “ fall,” when a stranger came 
among us. 

“T’ve traded for a ‘claim’ up on the head of the Mule Horn, 
What kind of a place is it?” he asked of me. 

“It’s a fine piece of land,” I replied, ‘“‘ but somehow no one seems 
to stay on it. It has changed hands several times.” 

“ How’s that?” 

**T don’t know, exactly. They stay there and make money, all 
right, through the summer, but don’t seem to be able to stand the 
winter.” 

** Blamed fools,” he said to me as we happened to meet, a few 
days later, and alluding to the former occupiers of the claim, 
“‘hadn’t dug a well. How could they expect to stay the winter? 
Why, all the natural water would freeze up, or snow under.” And 
he went off, laughing at the foolishness of all men but himself. 

Once more, a few days later, I went up the river in search of blue- 
gtouse ; for a goodly number of them had lately come into the 
valleys, and they were beautiful eating. And once more I met my 
Indian friend, coming down. 

He greeted me with “ How?” (which you will remember he did 
not at our first meeting). 

Perhaps he was really turning back, or perhaps he wished to see 
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me do a little more of my famous blue-grouse shooting. At any 
rate, he turned and came back with me up the stream, Ihad bagged 
several grouse by the time we reached the “neck.” I generally gave 
him one or two on these occasions, and perhaps that had something 
to do with his tenacity, and then we passed out on to the flat—a 
favourite place for birds when no one was about. 

But now several men were there. They had evidently been 
digging for water, as a number of large piles of earth and “hard- 
pan” testified. We went up to where they were now at work. 

“Tt’s a queer thing about this water question, anyhow,” said the 
new proprietor, scratching his head perplexedly. ‘“ We’ve dug thirty 
feet in three different places. I won’t go lower than thirty feet. 
There must be water lying here closer to the surface than that. 
What do you say?” 

It was my Indian friend that answered. 

“Injun heap water-witch. Show white man where to dig.” 

And going to the stream, he cut a fork of willow, leaving about 
three inches of the stem on the fork, as a point, and cutting off each 
branch at the distance of a foot ; then, holding one of the ends in 
either hand, with the wrists turned upwards so that the point stood 
to his breast, he began with measured strides to pace about the 
flat. 

“Der you believe in that ’ar nonsense ?” inquired the new pro- 
prietor of me, as he watched the proceeding with a cynical eye. 

“T’m bound to say, I do,” I answered. “I'll tell you why. 
When I was living in Tennessee, in a valley at the base of the 
Cumberland mountains, a doctor well known throughout the district, 
and a great personal friend of mine, was digging a well. He lived 
about half a mile from me, and on considerably higher ground, 
His men had reached a depth of about a hundred and thirty feet 
without striking water, when there chanced to come along a man 
known throughout the section as a ‘ water-witch.’” 

“*Tt’s a queer thing, your not finding any water,’ he said to the 
doctor ; ‘it lays through this country in seams. You've gone too 
deep.’ 

“He took a fork from a neighbouring peach tree, and ‘divined’ 
that a ‘seam’ passed a little to one side of the hundred-and-thirty 
foot hole. 

“Vou can’t have missed it by many feet,’ he said, standing on 
the spot which his rod had indicated, ‘and you’ve gone about a 
hundred feet too low. Let me down your hole.’ 

“When he had been lowered down about one-fourth of the depth 
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he called up to the men at the windlass to stop, and thrusting the 
point of the fork into the clay, left it there, saying, ‘ That is where 
you must tunnel in.’ 

“ And, sure enough, the men had barely commenced to tunnel in, 
when a strong stream of water burst through, soon filling the well 
right up to that level. And as that means about a hundred feet of 
water, the doctor had got what is practically an inexhaustible supply. 
That is a perfectly true story, and if you are interested in it I fancy 
you could easily obtain the proofs of it being authentic. And that 
is why I believe in ‘ water-witches.’ ” 

*“* Wal’, it’s a queer thing, anyhow,” said the new proprietor, half- 
convinced, and scratching his head—“ but—look there! Geerew- 
salem ! if there ain’t the Redskin makin’ a p’int, at last !” 

For, about thirty yards below the cabin, and at a spot where the 
grass was scant and looked a trifle browner than elsewhere, the 
point of the divining rod had commenced to turn over. Another 
couple of paces, and it dropped, pointing to the ground. Without 
saying a word, the Indian plunged the fork into the ground and 
withdrew. 

Marking out a circle six feet in diameter, the men commenced 
eagerly to dig. Their progress was rapid ; the earth handled easily, 
as though it were not in its virgin rigidity, but had been disturbed 
before. 

Hardly four feet in depth had been dug away, when the spade 
struck something solid. It sounded like the root of a tree ; but on 
being raised it proved to be a small box containing a few trinkets— 
among them, three pipes, a worked tobacco pouch, a silver watch 
and chain, a pistol, several knives, and what had evidently been a 
photograph, in a nickel frame. 

The men began to dig again, and brought to light a much larger 
box, which we at once pulled up eagerly out of the hole. We began 
to think that the Indian was a treasure-finder instead of a water- 
witch. But when we had removed the lid of the box, we found that 
it contained portions of a human body. 

“ Whar’s that ’ar Redskin?” exclaimed one of the men. For it 
was evident that a crime had been committed, and naturally the first 
thought to strike us was that the Indian who had pointed out the 
spot so accurately might likely enough have been at least an 
accessory to the deed. But, as we have said, he had disappeared so 
soon as he had stuck his rod into the ground. For my part, I 
thought he had shown some signs of awe, and that as he had passed 
by me he had muttered “ Manitou! Manitou! The Shadow.” 
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It was perhaps well for him that he had thus withdrawn himself. 
In the first moments of disgust and suspicion the men might have 
handled him roughly. 

But when the news of the discovery spread to the camp, and the 
trinkets were handled, several men recognised them—one man one 
thing, one man another—as having belonged to Will Keane. And 
then people fell to discussing his sudden disappearance, and to 
doubting that old story of his brother (now a debased hanger-on 
of the camp), who said that he himself had driven him over the 
ridge to the Fork. 

They sought out Henry Keane, with doubt fast turning to suspi- 
cion, And that suspicion at once leaped to certainty. For he made no 
attempt to deny his guilt. Needless to recount a painful story of 
brotherly love quenched in a rising flood of jealousy; of long-stifled 
anger vented in sudden and blind fury upon the unconsciously- 
offending man rather than upon the erring woman ; and of the 
huddling away stealthily by night of the relics of the crime in the well 
that Will Keane had just begun to dig but was never to complete. 

But as the self-convicted fratricide drew to the end of his con- 
fession he suddenly lifted his head ; a wild light, almost of insanity, 
gleamed in his eyes, and a shudder seemed to haunt his voice, as he 
said : 

“ But one night, when the first snow had fallen, I looked out at 
midnight from the cabin door. The moon was full and high; the 
centre of the valley was bright as day. And there, over the spot 
where he was lying dead, I saw, stretched out upon the snow, the 
Shadow. ‘The shadow of a man. And one night my wife saw it 
too. Then, though she did not 4zow, I think—God help me !— 
(his voice fell)— sometimes I think—she gwessed.” 

He made no appeal fox his life ; no attempt to evade his doom. 
In a few hours he had suffered the extreme and summary penalty of 
Western law. 

And I remember how white-haired Judge Rush, looking back at 
the old sycamore, said : 

“ Boys, he’s what I call ‘effectually bound over to keep the 
peace.’ ” 

There was a mystery about the discovery of the crime, and I was 
determined to sift it to the bottom. 

The divining-rod in the hands of the Indian had been the means 
of bringing the ghastly deed to light. 

Did he know ?—had he seen? 

He was more communicative with me than he would have been 
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with any other man, for we had been so long on friendly terms ; but 
from his broken English I gathered nothing but the reason for that 
passing agitation of his, at the moment when, after sticking the 
divining-rod in the ground, he had so hurriedly withdrawn. 

He had been startled on noticing the spot which the rod had 
indicated. For it was a spot that he honoured with a mixture of 
superstition and reverence. 

It seems that the valley at the head of the Mule Horn had, since it 
was Cleared of timber, been known to his tribe as the “ Valley of Mani- 
tou,” or the “ Valley of the Shadow,” because, when the valley was 
covered with snow, and the broad full moon looked down upon it, a 
shadow lay upon the open flat—a shadow which was unnatural—the 
shadow of Manitou. The valley lies due north and south, and the cliffs 
which wall it in are so high and precipitous that the moon shines in 
upon it only for an hour or two each night; and when it crossed the 
meridian at no great altitude, and shone obliquely, then this shadow 
was thrown in a broad line up the ravine ; but when the moon was 
full and passed high overhead, the shadow was concentrated as the 
orb approached the zenith, until there became vividly outlined, in 
the deepest purple upon the brightly-lit snow, the form of a man 
stretched at full length. And it was to the spot where this shadow 
fell that the rod, in broad daylight, had pointed.: 

I had now heard so much about this shadow, openly and by 
inference, that I became possessed of a desire to see the uncanny 
thing for myself. 

“Look here,” I said, when I found that my Indian friend had 
nothing more to reveal ; “the next snow that falls we will go up 
there together and spend the night—at the full moon.” 

He consented. 

We had not long to wait. Just before the moon was full, the 
snow came down. A day later I appointed to meet my friend at the 
“‘ gap” by the stream, where we had first met, and in the afternoon 
I started. Half way tnere I met the new proprietor coming down 
with a well-filled sack on his back. 

“ Goin’ to spend a day or two in camp,” he explained ; “ lone- 
some up there, it is, these sort o’ nights, with nobody to talk to,” 
and on he went, as so many of his predecessors had gone before him. 

At the appointed spot I met the Indian, and, together, we walked 
up to the hut. All was calm and mantled in the purest white, save 
for the background of the grey cliffs over which the gaunt pines 
peered from above. The solitude of the place was to me more 
oppressive than I had ‘ever noticed it before. Almost it seemed as 
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if the world had cooled (as some day perhaps it may), and that we 
two were the sole representatives of two long-forgotten races of men 
upon the once populous globe. And so we entered the hut. Small 
trace of his short occupancy had the late proprietor left there. 

At twelve o’clock—for not till then would I stir—we opened the 
door and looked out. 

The moon was high above us ; not a breath from heaven swayed 
the over-reaching pines upon the silent cliffs; all around us was 
quiet, and calm, and pure. The earth lay covered with a spotless 
veil, as though to blot out all memory and record of crime or sin 
that here had been committed. 

But there, in front of us, and upon the exact spot where we had 
expected to see it, lay a shadow—outlined, not (as I had expected) 
in purple, but in deepest black ; and we advanced upon it. 

Could it be fancy? No, it was too distinct. 

But as we drew near, I saw that it did not assume the figure of a 
man reclining, as I had been led to expect, and as my own fancy had 
at first dictated. 

It was the shadow of a cross ! 

As we watched it it gradually lengthened out, and, at last, as the 
moon fell below the pine tops on the cliff, faded away. 

And my companion whispered, mysteriously, 

“ Manitou !—Hanta-pah—Aryskoui!”—(It is the mark of the 
God of War)—‘ Whacta ! ”—(it is good). 
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MYTHS OF THE GREAT DEPARTED. 


A STUDY IN LEGENDARY FOLK-LORE. 


HE most superficial student of folk-lore and tradition cannot 
fail to be struck by the constant recurrence, in regions the 
most remote from each other, and among the most diverse races, of 
certain myths, legends and mdrchen, not merely identical in their 
more essential features, for this might be accounted for by the 
identity, all over the world, of that subsoil of human nature in which 
tradition takes root, but bearing a strong resemblance to one another, 
even in those minuter details which we might well expect to vary with 
the circumstances of time, place, and surroundings, or with the fancy 
of each narrator. Several explanations of this phenomenon have been 
suggested by the mythologists. Setting aside the theory of direct 
borrowing, which in many, perhaps in most, cases appears wholly 
untenable, the two most probable opinions are the following :—First, 
that human nature is everywhere essentially the same, and that this 
sameness appears in the products of the human inteilect and imagi- 
nation ; secondly, that throughout the ages during which men have 
dwelt upon the globe, a constant interchange of traditions and beliefs 
has taken place among them, leading to the gradual but complete 
diffusion throughout all nations of the myths and traditions of each. 
Both of these agencies have, no doubt, been very largely at work ; 
but, though sufficient to account for the sameness apparent in the 
broader features of these myths, they are altogether inadequate to 
explain that coincidence in point of detail to which we have before 
alluded—a phenomenon for which a satisfactory explanation yet 
remains to be found. 

However, our present task is not to investigate the causes which 
have led to the universal diffusion of these world-myths, as they may 
be called, but to examine one single class of them, a class which 
yields to few, if any, in the favour it has enjoyed among all nations 
and in all ages. In every part of the world, and among peoples in 
every stage of civilisation or barbarism, we find legends relating how 
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some national hero or sage, at the end of his earthly career, is trans- 
ported to some supernaturai abode without having tasted of death. 
The story often concludes with a prophecy that the vanished hero 
shall some day come again to establish a reign of righteousness and 
prosperity among his people. This myth, in one form or another, exists 
among the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Hindus, Persians, Germans, 
Franks, Irish, Welsh, Cornish, Bretons, Danes, Finns, Aztecs, Algon- 
quins, Hurons, and many other nations, both civilised and savage, 

One of the best known or, at any rate, most complete forms of 
this myth, is that of the German Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, or 
Rothbart, who, tradition tells, is not dead, but dwells in a cavern in 
the heart of the Kyffhausen mountain, until the appointed time is 
come when he shall issue forth, and rule over a united Germany in 
power and might. He now sits within his mountain hall, asleep at 
the head of a massive stone table, through which his beard has grown, 
half waking, from time to time, to partake of food and drink, with 
which he is supplied by an old man, his attendant. His subterranean 
abode is not hermetically sealed ; many have found it from time to 
time, or have been conducted thither by the old man who waits upon 
the slumbering monarch. These favoured individuals generally seem 
to have been liberally treated, and dismissed with gifts of gold of 
ancient coinage, and wine such as they had never before tasted in 
the course of their lives. However, like most recipients of super- 
natural bounty, these persons oftener than not forfeited their gifts by 
their own misconduct. Whenever a stranger finds his way, or is led, 
into the hall, the Redbeard raises his head, and asks, “ Do the ravens 
still fly about the hills?” And upon being told that they do, he 
rejoins, “ Then I must sleep for another hundred years.” 

Mr. Patrick Kennedy! records an Irish legend, which bears a 
remarkable likeness to that of the German Emperor. “Once upon 
a time,” Gearoidh Iarla (ze. Earl Gerald), a scion of the great house 
of Geraldine, was a mighty chieftain in Ireland—a lover of justice, 
and the mainstay of his countrymen in their resistance to English 
tyranny. He was also a great “ medicine man,” and possessed the 
power of transforming himself into any animal he pleased. His wife 
often wanted him to let her see him in some of these shapes, but he 
always refused to comply with her desire, alleging that, if she ex- 
perienced any terror at such a time, some calamity would befall him, 
from which he would not recover until many generations of men had 
passed away. At length, however, he yielded to her importunities, 
and assumed the form of a beautiful goldfinch. The lady, though 

1 Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. 
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startled at first, was highly pleased by this demonstration’ of her 
husband’s power; when, suddenly, as the transformed Earl was 
charming his wife with his song and graceful flight, a hawk flew into 
the room. The Earl took refuge in his wife’s bosom, pursued by the 
hawk, who, however, dashed against the table and fell dead ; but the 
Countess, terrified by her husband’s danger, uttered a loud scream. 
Immediately the Earl vanished from her sight and from the sight of 
men. ‘“ Himself and his warriors are now sleeping in a long cavern, 
under the Rath of Mullaghmast. There is a table running through 
the middle of the cave. The Earl is sitting at the head, and his 
troopers, in complete armour, down along both sides of the table, 
and their heads resting on it ;” behind them stand their horses in 
their stalls, ready saddled and bridled. ‘“ When the day comes, the 
miller’s son, that’s to be born with six fingers on each hand, will blow 
his trumpet, and the horses will stamp and whinny, and the knights 
awake and mount their steeds, and go forth to battle.” Then will 
the Earl rout the English in a great battle, and reign king of Ireland 
for twoscore years. One night in every seven years, Earl Gerald 
issues forth from his cavern, and rides round the Curragh of Kildare. 
On this night the door of the cave stands open, and anyone who 
can find it may enter in. About a hundred years ago a drunken 
horse-dealer actually did so. Startled by the unexpected sight, he 
dropped a bridle which he carried in his hands, whereupon one of the 
sleepers half raised his head, and asked, “Is it yet time?” The 
fellow had the presence of mind to reply, “ Not yet, but it will be 
soon,” and the trooper’s head dropped again upon the table. When 
the Earl began his septennial rides, his horse was shod with silver 
shoes, half an inch thick ; when these are worn as thin as a cat’s ear 
the day of Ireland’s deliverance is at hand. The last time the Earl 
was seen, his horse’s shoes were no thicker than a sixpence ! 

This grand legend is remarkable for combining with the heroic 
myth a story of a much more primitive cast, in which the hero is 
endowed with the usual sorcerer’s power of transforming himself into 
animal shapes—a power which he shares, not only with the gods of 
the Greek and Hindu mythologies, but also with the Australian 
birraark and North American 00-0im, and, indeed, with the medi- 
cine men of most rude tribes. In fact, the heroic legend would 
appear to have been grafted upon a story of much earlier date, a 
hypothesis which would explain the want of connection between 
cause and effect, apparent in the Earl’s enforced seclusion, conse- 
quent upon the trivial incident of his wife’s alarm. 

According to another Irish legend, the giant Mahon McMahon, 
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a contemporary of Finn MacComhal, sleeps with his followers in the 
recesses of Carrigmahon, county Cork. In this legend we find the 
incident of the sleeper’s beard growing into the stone table, as in the 
Barbarossa story.’ 

Bruce’s invasion of Ireland sowed the seed of a plentiful crop of 
legends, one of which is pertinent to our present subject. It tells 
how the hero is not dead, but sleeps, surrounded by his chief war- 
tiors, in a cave under a ruin upon Rathlin Island, known as “ Bruce’s 
Castle,” the entrance to which is visible once every seven years, as in 
the case of Earl Gerald. A man once found his way in, and saw on 
the ground at his feet, in the midst of the sleeping warriors, a sabre 
half-unsheathed. ‘On his attempting to draw it, every man of the 
sleepers lifted up his head, and put his hand on his sword.” The 
man fled, but heard them “calling fiercely after him, ‘Ugh! ugh! 
Why could we not be left to sleep?’ and they clanged their swords 
on the ground with a terrible noise, and then all was still, and the 
gate of the cave closed with a mighty sound like a clap of thunder.” 
When Bruce and his followers awake, they will unite Ireland to 
Scotland.” 

Ireland is rich in traditions of vanished heroes. Of a different 
character from those just narrated is the story of the “ Good O’Dono- 
ghue,” a chieftain, who, in old times, ruled over the neighbourhood 
of Killarney, renowned alike for prowess in war and for justice and 
beneficence in time of peace. The account of his disappearance is 
given by T. Crofton Croker as follows: “At one of those splendid 
feasts for which his court was celebrated, surrounded by the most 
distinguished of his subjects, he was engaged in a prophetic relation 
of the events which were to happen in ages yet tocome. . . . In the 
midst of his predictions, he rose slowly from his seat, advanced with 
a solemn, measured, and majestic tread to the shore of the lake, 
and walked forward composedly on its unyielding surface. When he 
had nearly reached the centre he paused for a moment, then, turning 
slowly round, looked towards his friends, and, waving his arms to 
them with the cheerful air of one who takes a short farewell, disap- 
peared from their view.” The O’Donoghue had departed to the Tir-n 
’an Oge, that enchanted land of perpetual youth so well described 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats in his charming little collection of the “ Fairy 
and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry.” Every May-day morning he 
revisits the earth, but is seldom seen ; when he is, it is a sign of good 
luck in general, and plentiful harvests in particular. He appears 


1T. Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland. 
2 Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends of Jreland, i. 161. 
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under different circumstances, and in various guise. Once, at sun- 
rise, the eastern waters of the lake were suddenly agitated, though 
the rest of the surface remained smooth and unbroken. A great 
wave rushed foaming to the opposite shore, followed by the 
O’Donoghue, in full armour, with white plume and flowing scarf of 
light blue, and mounted upon a milk-white horse. He was accom- 
panied by a vast concourse of youths and maidens, bound together 
with wreaths of spring flowers, and moving to the sound of delightful 
music. The whole band passed over the surface of the lake, and 
finally disappeared in the mist. The periodical visits of the 
O’Donoghue are generally accompanied by some act of beneficence, 
but he has not, so far as I know, any great destiny to fulfil in the 
future. 

Passing to the kindred Celtic race inhabiting Wales, Cornwall, 
and Brittany, we find the same tradition. King Arthur, as everybody 
knows, did not perish in “that last weird battle in the west,” when 
he slew his treacherous nephew, Mordred, by whom he was sorely 
wounded, but was carried away by the three weeping queens in their 
barge— 

To the island valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, nor any snow 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer seas, 


Lord Tennyson’s exquisite narrative is founded, as is well known, 
upon authentic Welsh traditions, some of which have come down to 
us in their original form, and were familiar, in translations, to the 
romancers and poets of the Middle Ages. An old English ballad 
tells how Sire Lukyn (who answers to “ the boid Sir Bevidere ”), after 
having thrown Excalibur into the “ rivere,” and seen it caught and 
flourished by “a hande and an arme’”— 


Then hasten’d backe to tell the kinge, 
But he was gone from under the tree ; 
But to what place he cold not tell, 
For never after hee did him spye ; 
But hee sawe a barge goe from the land, 
And hee heard ladyes howle and crye. 
And whether the kinge were there or not, 
Hee never knewe, nor ever colde ; 
For from that sad and direfulle day, 
Hee never more was seen on molde. 


The Welsh, as Holingshed tells us, “ believed that King Arthur was 
not dead, but conveied awaie by the Fairies into some pleasant 
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place, where he should remaine for a time, and then returne againe, 
and reign in as great authority as ever.” The same tradition pre- 
vailed in Brittany, as we learn from a chronicle printed at Antwerp 
in 1493: “The Bretons supposen that he shall come yet, and con- 
quer all Bretaigne ; for certes this is the prophicye of Merlin. He 
sayd that his deth shall be doubteous ; and sayd soth, for men 
thereof yet have doubte, and shullen for ever more, for men wyt not 
wether that he lyveth or is ded.” The Breton tradition is, that the 
“island valley of Avilion,” or Avalon, or Agalon, is to the north-west 
of Brittany. The Britons held it to bea valley near Glastonbury, where 
the tomb of Arthur used to be shown. The chivalric romancers 
related that King Arthur was sleeping in the enchanted palace of his 
sister, the Fata Morgana, which might be seen, on clear days, in the 
straits of Messina, opposite Reggio. The Cornish believe that the 
soul of the king has migrated either into a chough, in which form he 
sometimes hovers about the ruins of Tintagel, where once he held 
his court ; or else in that of a raven, in which form he must remain 
until his second coming, or, as some say, until the day of judgment. 
Hence the Cornishmen are unwilling to kill a raven. The Cornish 
tradition bears the marks of extreme antiquity, and was probably 
applied to heroes of a date many ages anterior to that of King Arthur. 
For the introduction of the raven, compare the Barbarossa legend, 
but the circumstances are so dissimilar that the mention of the same 
bird in both legends is probably a mere coincidence. 

The Franks, according to one account, believed that Charlemagne 
was not dead, but that he slept within a vault of the cathedral at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the midst of priceless treasures, clad in robes of 
State, and with the Imperial diadem on his head. 

In like manner, the Danish national hero, Olger Danske, is said 
to be yet alive, and to be sleeping within an enchanted castle, where 
he will sleep on until the hour of Denmark’s sore need, when he will 
rise and vanquish all her enemies. At the battle of Copenhagen, in 
1801, it was said that Olger was seen in the Danish fleet, fighting 
valiantly against the English. 

We find the same tradition flourishing among Eastern nations. 
The Persian chroniclers tell how Jima or Yima, who has been identi- 
fied by Eugene Burnouf with the Jemshid of the Shah-Nameh, fell, 
after a reign of great glory and magnificence, by reason of his pre- 
suming, like Herod, to arrogate to himself divine power and majesty. 
According to Firdausi, he was deposed by Zohak, captured, and 
sawn asunder. ‘“ According to the earlier traditions of the Avesta, 
Jima does not die, but, when evil and misery begin to prevail on 
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earth, retires to a smaller space, a kind of garden of Eden, where he 
continues his happy life with those who remain true to him.”! 

Khai-Khosrau, another Persian monarch, becoming, like the 
Emperor Charles V., weary of the vanity of empire, and the sinful- 
ness of mankind, determined to devote himself to a religious life. 
Despite the remonstrances of his nobles, he made a sumptuous feast 
in the desert, which lasted for seven days, distributed liberal gifts 
among all the poor of his realm, appointed his successor, and took 
leave of his chieftains and counsellors. He then proceeded to a 
fountain in the desert, accompanied by a large band of warriors who 
still refused to leave him. Kai-Khosrau now bade his remaining 
followers farewell, and bidding them hasten away, lest they should be 
overwhelmed in an approaching snowstorm, disappeared into the 
fountain. His followers remained for a while stupefied with amaze- 
ment and grief ; then, regardless of their king’s warning, they tarried 
yet longer to refresh themselves with food and sleep. Then a furious 
wind arose, driving before it sheets of snow, and the followers of 
Kai-Khosrau were discovered, some time after, frozen stiff and 
dead. ? 

The account given in the Talmud of the translation of Enoch 
appears to be a compound of the Persian legend of Kai-Khosrau 
and the Biblical account of the ascension of Elijah. Probably the 
former element was acquired during the captivity, a period which so 
greatly influenced Talmudic and Cabbalistic lore. 

According to the Rabbis, Enoch reigned with justice and 
righteousness for 353 years in unbroken peace. In the 253rd year 
of his reign Adam died, and about this time Enoch felt come over 
him a great longing for a life of seclusion and meditation. He 
did not all at once abandon his active duties, but gradually withdrew 
himself more and more, until he only appeared before his people 
once a year. He now became so holy that the people feared to 
approach him, though they listened gladly to his teaching ; and, when 
he had taught them fully concerning the ways of the Lord, an angel 
called to him and said: “ Enoch, ascend to heaven, and reign over 
the children of God in heaven, as thou hast reigned over the children 
of God on earth.” Then Enoch called together the people, and told 
them what had befallen him ; but, before quitting them, he made 
them repeat the lessons he had taught them. Then he mounted his 
horse and departed on a seven days’ journey, on each day taking 
leave of as many of his followers as he could induce to return ; 

' Spiegel, 7. Professor Max Miiller’s Science of Language, ii. 568, n. 
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but some still clung to him. Now, on the seventh day, Enoch was 
carried up to heaven by a chariot and horses of fire, in the midst of 
a whirlwind ; but such of his followers as had remained with him to 
the last never returned ; and, when people went to seek for them, 
they found their bodies buried beneath masses of ice and snow. 

The legends of Kai-Khosrau and Enoch say nothing of the 
future return of these heroes ; but it will be remembered that the 
Jews firmly believed that, before the coming of the Messiah, “ Elias 
must first come, to restore all things,” a prophecy which they under- 
stood in its literal sense. 

The disappearance of Kai-Khosrau, Enoch and Elijah remind 
us of the apotheosis of Romulus, who, according to Roman tradition, 
was holding an assembly in the Campus Martius, when he was 
carried up to heaven in a sudden storm, there to become the god 
Quirinus.'' His story forms a connecting link between the purely 
heroic myths we have hitherto been examining, and the myths of 
those men and women, who, like Hercules, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
fEacus, Ino, and many others among the Greeks, recruit the 
pantheons of most pagan nations by their apotheosis at or after 
death. 

While speaking of Greek traditions, it may not be superfluous to 
refer to the prophecy in the Odyssey that Menelaus should not die, 
but should be sent by the immortals “to the Elysian plain, and the 
ends of the earth . . . where the means of life come most easily to 
men; there is no snow, or violent storm, or ever any rain;” but a 
clear west wind is always blowing from the ocean.? 

Among the nations of the East, the myth often takes a different 
form, the hero being destined to return, not in his original shape, but 
in a fresh avatar. Herein we may discern the Oriental mystic and 
theosophic tendency, and the belief in metempsychosis, which has 
prevailed time out of mind in the East. The Brahmins state that 
Vishnu has already passed through nine avatars, namely, as a fish, 
a tortoise, a boar, a man-lion, a dwarf, the elder and younger Rama, 
Krishna, and Buddha. His tenth avatar, as Kalki, will be the last. 
He will then combat, and for ever destroy, all evil and unrighteous- 
ness, and establish a reign of peace that shall never end. 

According to the Avesta, Zoroaster is to return, at intervals of 
long ages, in the form of three prophets, to be miraculously born 
from his seed of so many virgins. The third of these prophets, the 
Sosiosch, is to appear at the end of the last age of the world, to van- 
quish Ahriman and the Diws, to banish all unrighteousness, and to 
establish a new heaven and a new earth. 

1 Livy, book i. ® Odyssey, iv. 562 et s¢7. 
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The like myth is not less generally prevalent among less 
civilised nations than the foregoing. Among these more barbarous 
races, the vanished hero is generally a national deity, or deified 
hero, often the culture-deity. Thus, the Aztec tradition is that 
Quetzatcoatl, their culture-deity, described as a white man with 
a beard, came to them across the sea from the East. He dwelt 
among them for several years, instructing them in laws, religion, 
and the arts; then he sailed away again into the East, in a 
boat covered with serpents’ skin. Before his departure, however, he 
promised to come again, and reign over Anahuac in peace and 
prosperity. ‘The expectation on the part of the Aztecs that Quetzat- 
coatl would return, proved of material service to the Spaniards upon 
their first arrival in Mexico, for the natives, until they were miserably 
undeceived, took Cortes for their beneficent god, returned according 
to his promise. Many attempts have been made to give a basis of 
historic truth to this myth, and to derive it from some former dis- 
covery of Mexico by Europeans. These early voyagers have been 
variously supposed to have been Norsemen, Irish or Welsh ; the 
tradition of the Welsh prince Madoc’s visit to Mexico is well known. 
A recent writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine has attempted, with 
much ingenuity, to identify Quetzatcoatl with the Irish St. Brendan, 
or Brandon, whom he supposes to have visited Anahuac, preached 
the Christian religion, and returned to Ireland, promising to come 
back again some day. St. Brandon is generally supposed to have 
set sail from Ireland, in search of Hy-Brasail, the Island of the 
Blest, and never to have been heard ofagain. The writerin question 
deems this last voyage to have been an attempt of the Saint to fulfil 
the promise he made on quitting Mexico. The Conquistadores 
supposed Quetzatcoatl to have been a Christian missionary, some 
believing him to have been St. Thomas; others, I believe, St. 
Bartholomew. Of course the myth has received a solar interpreta- 
tion—cela va sans dire—and certainly this explanation seems 
probable. It is true that the sun is not in the habit of returning into 
the east, whence he came, but the solar mythologists—and, indeed, 
other mythologists, too—would appear to have studied the Procrustes 
myth with considerable advantage. Besides, we rarely find a myth 
wholly consistent in all its parts. ‘The case of those who support the 
historical interpretation is rather weakened by the fact that the 
Peruvians also have a tradition that certain white-bearded men 
brought civilisation from the East. Now, it is highly improbable that, 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, any European had ever crossed 
the American continent, while it may be very plausibly argued that 
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the bright sun-god would naturally be termed a white man. The 
beard, in each case, may either represent the sun’s rays, by a common 
metaphor, or may simply be an addition posterior to the arrival of 
the Spaniards, in order to make the story more symmetrical. Such 
things do occur in barbarous myth, as well as in civilised gossip. 

In the more northern part of the American continent, it is said 
that Glooskap, the chief divinity of the Algonquin tribes of Maine 
and New Brunswick, was miraculously born “in the land of the 
Wabanahi, which is next to sunrise.” Thence he came to America 
in a stone canoe (or floating island), and created men and animals, 
or—and here appears the customary inconsistency of myth—dis- 
pelled the physical and mental darkness which prevailed before his 
arrival. This darkness must have been very dense, for an Indian 
pathetically relates, “it was so dark that they could not even see to 
slay their enemies” ; a state of things almost as bad as that prevail- 
ing in Chaos, when, if we may believe Hans Sachs, it was so dark 
that the very cats would run up against each other. Glooskap 
taught men to hunt and fish, to build huts, canoes and weirs, and to 
make nets and weapons. He also taught them the names of plants 
and animals, and which were fit for the use of man, and the names 
of the stars. He rid the country of monsters and cannibals which 
infested it ; he constructed roads and bridges. But men and beasts 
alike proved ungrateful, and Glooskap, unable longer to endure their 
increasing wickedness, made a great feast, to which all the animals 
came. He then got into his canoe, and went away, singing the 
while ; and, when his voice had died quite away, the beasts found 
that they could no longer understand each other as before, and dis- 
persed, and have never since met in council. And “until the day 
when Glooskap shall return to restore the golden age, and make 
men and animals dwell once more together in amity and peace, all 
Nature mourns.” The Algonquins believe that he sits in a great 
wigwam, making a vast store of arrows against the day when he shall 
come forth to destroy all the world. Then will there be a great 
battle between him and the powers of evil, in which he will conquer ; 
this world will be brought to a violent end, and then come the happy 
hunting-grounds, which will last for ever.! This part of the tradition 
may have its germ in the Christian account of the last judgment, 
but, as Mr. Leland correctly points out, the Algonquin fable much 
more strongly resembles the Norse prophecies of Ragnardék. Mr. 
Leland, indeed, is inclined to derive the myth from Norse sources, 
Such an origin is possible, but it is also quite possible that it was 

1 Leland, Algonquin Legends. 
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independently evolved by the Indian mind. Both the Norse and 
Algonquin accounts of the end of the world are very similar to that 
contained in the Avesta. 

The Hurons had a similar story concerning the disappearance of 
their culture-deity, Hiawatha, who corresponds to the Glooskap of 
the Algonquin mythology. 

Returning to Europe, we discern a remarkable similarity between 
the Glooskap myth, and that of Waindmoinen, the culture-deity of 
Finland, and hero of the Finnish national epic, “The Kalevala.” 
Wainamoinen, like Glooskap, was born in a miraculous manner, and, 
upon his landing in Finland, taught men agriculture and the social 
arts. In the course of a long life, Wainimoinen travelled and 
fought, made love, and war, and poetry, practised magic, and visited 
Hades, all after the approved fashion of the barbarous, or semi- 
barbarous, hero. At length, however, the child Christ was born, of 
whose birth “The Kalevala” gives the following curious account : The 
maid Marjatta, “as pure as the dew is, as holy as the stars are, that 
live without stain,” was feeding her flocks, and listening to “ the 
golden cuckoo,” when a berry fell into her bosom.' She conceived 
and bore a child, who, with his mother, was despised and rejected, 
and thrust into a stable. Waindmoinen foreseeing in his advent 
the downfall of paganism, advised that he should be slain. The 
child rebuked him, whereupon he built a magic bark, by the spell of 
his song, and floated out to sea, singing, “Times go by, and suns 
shall rise and set, and then shall men have need of me, and shall 
look for the promise of my coming, that I may make a new sampo,? 
and a new harp, and bring back sunlight and moonshine, and the joy 
that is banished from the world.” 3 

Hitherto we have been dealing with mythical or semi-mythical 
heroes, or, any at rate, with characters about whose names a consider- 
able accretion of myth has gathered. But even when we come more 
indisputably within the domain of history, we constantly find that, 
when the end of an exalted personage has been attended by some 
mystery, a rumour has been disseminated, and obtained a wide 
credence, that he is not yet dead, and that his return may yet be 
looked for. 

Thus, the Saxons believed that Harold was not really slain at 
Hastings, although his body was identified upon the field of battle, 


1 The Aztec war-god Huitzilopotchli was conceived of a floating ball of 
humming-bird’s feathers, which his mother placed in her bosom. 

2 A mill for corn one day, for salt the next, for money the next, 

* See A. Lang, ‘* The Kalevala” in Custom and Myth. 
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but that he had been wounded and secretly carried off by some monks. 
Some said that he took monastic vows ; but a story prevailed that 
he fought in the English or Anglo-Norman ranks at the battle of 
Tenchebraye, in a suit of black armour, and, by his prowess, mate- 
rially contributed to the victory of Henry I. over his brother, Duke 
Robert. 

Like rumours prevailed concerning King Sebastian, of Portugal, 
who was slain in Africa, in battle with the Moors, and James IV. of 
Scotland, who fell at Flodden. 

The existence of these and the like rumours partly accounts 
for the ready credence which has always been accorded to pre- 
tenders, who assume the name of some dead king or prince. The 
name of these impostors is legion; but, as the subject hardly comes 
within the scope of the present paper, it will suffice to instance, in 
ancient history, the pseudo-Nero, a freedman, whose personal 
resemblance to Nero, and skill in playing on the harp, convinced 
many persons that he was that monarch, and attracted a large fol- 
lowing until he was put to death.! In modern history Lambert 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck are familiar examples, the former of 
whom asserted that he was the young Earl of Warwick, escaped 
from the Tower, and the latter passed himself off as the Duke of 
York, who had been murdered in the Tower by Richard III. 

The ready acceptance, however, which these impostors have met 
with may, perhaps, be also partly accounted for by the favour which 
the multitude is ever ready to show to anyone who will promise, 
regardless of the laws of political economy, that, under his régime, 
there shall be “ seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny,” and that 
“the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops.” 

Far into the present century, even, such beliefs have held their 
ground. Long after Bonaparte had been dead and buried, and his 
heart, to use Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s expression, “ pickled, and sent 
home,” the veterans of the grande armée continued to believe that 
their Emperor was still alive, and would return some day to lead on the 
French eagles again to victory. This superstition gave occasion to a 
heartless practical joke, with the account of which we will close this, by 
no means exhaustive, study of a very interesting subject. There was 
quartered in a provincial town of France a veteran of the Old Guard, 
who was firmly convinced of the future coming of the Emperor, and 
would descant upon this topic at a café he used to frequent, at such a 
length as alternately to amuse and bore a party of young men whom 
he used to meet there, and who would often draw the old man out: 

? Tacitus, History, ii. 8. 
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One day it became known to them that a certain relative of Napoleon, 
who bore a striking resemblance to him, would enter the town that 
night, in command of a detachment of troops. Seeing an oppor- 
tunity of indulging in a joke at the old man’s expense, they told him, 
as a great secret, that his hopes were about to be realised, and that, 
if he desired to witness the Emperor's return, he should get himself 
placed on duty that night at the gate of the town. The veteran did so, 
and, palpitating with joy and expectancy, awaited the appointed hour. 
It came, the sound of drums approached, the troops entered the place, 
and, at their head, rode one, whose calm face and clear cut features 
awakened in the old soldier’s mind memories of the glorious past. 
In an agony of joy he exclaimed, “C’est lui!”—he dropped his 
musket, threw up his arms, and with a cry of “ Vive ’Empereur !” 
fell dead. 


Cc. S. BOSWELL. 
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SOME MINOR BRITISH GAME BIRDS. 
WOODCOCK, PLOVER, AND SNIPE. 


T the time of the heaviest bird-migrations in autumn, vast 
flocks of woodcocks pitch on the English coasts. They 
stay through the winter, and in spring the majority re-cross the 
wild North Sea ez route to their northern breeding haunts. The 
woodcock is a “shifting” species ; and just as any bird is erratic 
in its wanderings, so it is interesting to naturalists. The British 
Association is already on the track of the “woodsnipe”; as are 
several individual observers in a more literal sense. There was a 
time when the nesting of the woodcock in England was of such rare 
occurrence as to be recorded in the natural history journals. We 
now know that it has bred in almost every English county, and that 
the number of birds which remain in our woods to breed is annually 
increasing. ‘This fact proves that the woodcock’s habits are being 
modified, and ornithologists have now to discover the reasons of its 
extended range. 

In coming to this country, woodcocks generally travel by night, and 
invariably against a head wind. Those which are exhausted pitch upon 
the East coast, and here lie resting until nightfall, when they pass on. 
The probability is that if these birds had not experienced a rough pas- 
sage they would not have touched the eastern seaboard, but would have 
kept well in the upper currents of the air, and first dropped down in 
our western woods, or even those of Ireland. ‘The migratory bodies 
are usually preceded by flocks of tiny goldcrests ; and so invariable 
is this rule that the latter have come to be called “ woodcock pilots.” 
The males precede the females by a few days; the latter bringing with 
them the young that have been bred that year. It is a point worthy 
of notice, and one upon which much confusion exists, that the birds 
that come to us are usually in the very best condition. Soon after 
their arrival they disperse themselves over the leaf-strewn woods, and 
the same birds are known to resort to the same spots for many 
successive years. They seek out the warmer parts of the wood, and 
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in such secluded situations sleep and rest during the day. At dusk 
they issue forth with their peculiar owl-like flight, to seek their feed- 
ing grounds. Like many birds they have well-defined routes, and 
daily, at twilight, may be seen flying along the rides and paths of the 
forests, or skirting along the plantations. Coppice-belts they like 
best, especially such as contain spring-runs. It is here that the bird 
most easily finds food, the soft ground enabling it to probe quickly 
and to a considerable depth in search of earth-worms. These 
constitute its principal diet, and the quantity that a single bird will 
devour is enormous. The long mobile bill of the woodcock is a 
study in itself. The rapidity with which the bird uses it in following 
a worm in the ground is marvellous. It is extremely flexible—so 
much so as to be bent and twisted into every conceivable shape 
without harm—and it is as sensitive as flexible. 

Every sportsman knows that woodcocks are here to-day, gone 
to-morrow. He often finds that where there were plenty yesterday 
not a single ’cock remains. Ireland, perhaps, affords the best shooting. 
It was here that the Earl of Clermont shot fifty brace of woodcock 
in one day. ‘This feat was the result of a wager ; and the bag was 
made by two o’clock in the afternoon, with a single-barrelled flint-lock. 
The birds were shot in a moist wood ; and it is in such spots on the 
mild West coast that the woodcock finds its favourite haunt. In 
England the birds affect coppice-woods—frequenting most those 
which are wet, and such as have rich deposits of dead and decay- 
ing leaves. Most of these copses are of oak, birch, and hazel, and 
being only of a few years’ growth get thick in thetop. Killing ’cock 
as they dash through the twigs of the bushes, is one great test of 
the shooter’s skill. Then the birds have a habit of dropping down 
at a short distance, which almost invariably deludes an inexperienced 
gunner. When they are put up from their resting-places during the 
day the flight is rapid ; at evening it is slow. It is now that they 
are easiest to shoot ; though in some parts of the country they are 
still taken in nets as they fly at dusk through the paths of the 
wood. Netting woodcocks was at one time the common way of 
taking them ; for they have always been highly esteemed as food. 
Another method of capture was by “ gins ”’ and “springes”’ ; and it 
would seem that in times past the “‘ woodsnipe ’’ was considered a 
stupid bird. 

None of the denizens of the woods conform better or more 
closely to its environment. The browns and duns and yellows of 
its plumage all have their counterparts in the leaves among which 
it lies; and it has been pointed out that the one conspicuous 
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ornament of the bird is covered by a special provision from the 
gaze of those for whose admiration it is not intended. This is the 
bright colouring of the tail-feathers, which cannot be seen except 
at the will of the bird or in flight. Its protection lacks in one 
thing, however ; and that is its large, dark eye. This is full, bright, 
and (so to speak) obtrusive. It is not often that a special provision 
of this kind is injurious to its owner ; but the lustre which beams 
from the woodcock’s eye is apt to betray its presence, and even to 
negative the advantage of its protective colouring. This has long 
been known. MHudibras has it that “Fools are known by looking 
wise, as men find woodcocks by their eyes.’’ 

The woodcock is an early breeder, the eggs being found by the 
second week in April. These are usually four in number; and the 
nest is placed among dried grass, leaves, and fern. The young are 
able to run about immediately they are hatched, and are sometimes 
found with portions of shell adhering to their down. In a few 
days they are led to the vicinity of water, where they remain until 
they are able to fly. It is said that a small bank of moss is some- 
times constructed by the old birds, and upon this worms are placed. 
In its yielding substance they have their first lesson in boring, and 
obtain the kind of food which constitutes their chief diet in after- 
life. One of the most interesting traits about the woodcock is the 
fact of its occasionally conveying its young through the air, which is 
done by only one or two other birds. This is no recent discovery. 
The fact was known as early as the middle of last century; though 
Gilbert White rightly surmised that those observers were mistaken 
who fancied the young were conveyed either by or in the bill. It is 
just as erroneous, however, to substitute the claws, as some have 
done. The truth is, that when the parent bird wishes to convey 
her young one from a place of danger to one of safety, the tiny 
thing is gently pressed between the feet and against the breast, 
the aid of the bill being resorted to only when the burden has been 
hastily taken up. In this way the whole of the brood is sometimes 
removed from one part of a wood to another when the birds have been 
much disturbed. On this subject there is an interesting note in 
Lays of the Deer Forest, by the brothers Stuart :—‘ One morning, 
sitting on a grey-stone, I saw a dark eye which was fixed upon mine 
from the bed of leaves before me, when suddenly the little brown 
head of a young woodcock peeped out from the feathers of the old 
one’s breast, uttering that plaintivejcry for which language has no 
sign. There were two more young woodcocks, and, to relieve the 
anxiety of the madre, I left her. Near the place where I fuund her 
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there was a soft green stripe, such as woodcocks love. I had no 
doubt that the family would be there next day: and as I passed 
near, I turned aside to see what they were doing. Upon a dry bank 
half-way down the brae, I almost stumbled over a bird, which rose at 
my feet ; and as it darted through the trees I saw that it had some- 
thing in its claws, and at the same time I heard the plaintive cry of 
young woodcocks just under my feet. I looked down—there were 
two; and I thought a hawk had carried off the third, and perhaps 
killed the mother. This, however, I found, on following the bird, 
was the old woodcock, which, being flushed again suddenly, after a 
low flight of only a few yards dropped what it was carrying—her own 
young woodcock.” This trait may be confirmed by anyone who will 
look out the bird in its haunts, and is all the more interesting as it 
seems to be quite an acquired one. The bird is in no way adapted to 
transport its young through the air. 

There are upwards of a dozen species of British plover ; birds 
interesting to the naturalist, dear to the heart of the shore-shooter, 
and to the sportsman of the marshes. Some of these are summer 
visitants to our shores, others come in winter, while a few stay with 
us throughout the year. The common green plover, or peewit, with 
its crest, its peculiarly rounded wings, its plaintive cry, is the best 
known ; and this species breeds with us, as the great abundance of its 
eggs proves. In autumn the old birds and their young descend from 
the uplands, where the latter are bred, and seek out the mud-banks 
and ooze-flats on which to spend the winter. Plashy meadows and 
marshes are also favourite feeding-grounds ; and here the lapwing 
makes “game” for an army of gunners. The vast flocks of plovers 
that congregate in autumn are said to be increasing in numbers. 
Hundreds of thousands of eggs are collected annually ; “ bunches” of 
green plover are displayed at the game-shops during the autumn ; 
and yet there are more of these birds in England than ever there 
were. This may be accounted for by the closeness with which the 
plover conforms to its environment through every season. The 
plover is dainty eating, as are also its eggs. “Tolivelikea plover”— 
meaning to live on the wind—is a saying of no aptitude. All the 
species are voracious feeders on substantials. Their chief food con- 
sists of insects and worms from ploughed land; but immediately 
upon the setting in of frost they betake themselves to the mosses 
and marshes, or even to the coast and estuaries of rivers. Here 
they feed liberally and at large, becoming very plump and fat. Here 
the birds often remain till the return of spring. Although many 
are shot, most of the birds that find their way to market are taken 
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in nets by professional fowlers. When the flocks are heaviest, and 
during hard weather, from fifty to eighty plovers are sometimes 
secured at one raising of the net. 

Flying with the lapwing may often be seen flocks or “trips” of 
Golden plover, one of the most beautiful birds of its family, and 
much less common as a species than the last. Like the rare dotterel, 
it breeds on the highest mountains, and in the nesting season has 
the golden markings of its back set off by the rich velvety black of 
its breast. This is an adornment donned for the summer season, 
and is changed at the time of the autumnal migration from the 
elevated breeding-grounds to the lowlands. At all times it has a 
piping, plaintive whistle, which conforms well to the wild solitudes 
where it is heard. The flocks of golden plover are usually smaller 
than those of green, and more compact. When feeding together 
the two kinds are not easily discriminated. The moment they take 
wing, however, a difference is detected; the golden plover flying 
straight and quick, often in a V-shaped bunch, the green going loosely 
and without apparent order. All plover are restless and shifting 
before a change of weather ; and when this is for the worse the golden 
plover always fly south. They are delicate birds, in fact, and little 
fitted to withstand the rigours of our northern climate. As a table 
bird they are daintier even than the green plover, and fetch a 
higher price. The death-dealing punt-gun is terribly destructive to 
this species, from the compact mode of flying described above. As 
many as a hundred birds have been killed at a single shot. 

The beautiful little Ringed plover, or sea-lark, is another of our 
breeding species. It is permanently resident on our coasts, and is 
one of the most interesting of British shore-birds. At no time 
infrequent, there is a considerable accession in winter; and it is a 
pretty sight to watch a flock of these feeding among sand or shingle, 
or even upon a mud-flat. It is in such spots, too, that it lays its 
creamy spotted eggs—(pointed like those of all plovers)—often 
without the slightest semblance of a nest. No shore bird is as 
nimble as the ringed plover. It runs with the utmost grace and 
ease, picking up tiny crustaceans as it goes. Although not 
uncommon, the ringed plover is somewhat locally distributed, which 
may also be said of the Kentish plover. This is a rare species, and 
is seldom found in numbers far from the south-eastern counties— 
from the “saltings” of Essex and Kent. In haunt and habit it 
much resembles the “ sea-lark,” 

Only one other of the plover kind is resident with us throughout 
the year; this is the Oyster.Catcher. Sea-pie and Olive it is also 
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called on some parts of our coasts. It is easily distinguished by its 
well-defined black-and-white markings; and every shoreshooter 
knows its shrill, rattling whistle, its short, uneasy flights, and its rest- 
less paddlings up and down the ooze. Watch the sea-pie from 
behind some boulder, and see how admirably adapted is its bill to 
its wants. Flattened sideways and as hard as stone, no bivalve can 
resist it. It breeds among the weed and driftwood just above high- 
water mark, and lays three or four eggs of a cream-coloured ground, 
blotched and spotted with varying shades of rich dark brown. The 
little ringed plover is an exceedingly rare British bird, and is much 
like our own ringed plover in miniature. 

The Grey plover and the Turnstone are spring and autumn 
visitants, having their breeding haunts in the far north ; though it is 
probable that the first has bred a few times within the British 
Islands. Specimens have been seen in the London markets attired 
in summer plumage, and the birds themselves have been observed 
about the Farne Islands in June. The grey plover is fairly numerous 
after its advent in September, keeping in small flocks and sticking 
closely to the coast-lines. It is larger than the green and golden 
plovers, is sometimes seen in company with them, and, like them, 
assumes a black breast in the breeding season. It occurs less 
frequently in the bags of the puntsman than the birds just named. It 
is rarely obtained far inland. Like its congeners, it forms a delicate 
morsel to the gourmet. ‘The turnstone, also known as the Hebridal 
Sand-piper, is a handsome bird in black, white, and chestnut. In 
its haunts it feeds upon various sea-sand haunting creatures which it 
obtains by turning over the stones with its bill. In this office the 
birds often assist each other. It comes in September in limited 
numbers, going north to its breeding haunts early in spring. 

The Doitterel and Norfolk plover are summer visitants. The 
former breeds upon the tops of the highest mountains, and rarely 
stays more than a few days during the times of the spring and 
autumn migrations. It is every year decreasing in consequence of 
the persistency with which it is hunted down for feathers for dressing 
flies. We have found it breeding upon Skiddaw, Sca Fell, and 
Helvellyn. The Norfolk plover, thick-knee, or stone-curlew, is a 
summer visitant, coming in small numbers and being only locally 
distributed. It breeds in a few of the eastern counties. 

December, with its frost and snow, its cold, grey skies, and 
biting northern weather, always brings in skeins of wild-fowl. 
The heart of the fowler warms as he hears the clangour and wild 
cries of the birds afar up, for although he cannot see their forms, he 
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A THOUSAND POUNDS! 





IMPORTANT ARTICLE from “ THE WHITEHALL REVIEW.” 





*“As you have started a column,” writes a correspondent, 
“wherein you give notice of novelties to be seen at shops, and 
point out as well where one can get cheap and good—for I dislike 
the cheap and nasty—articles at reasonable prices, perhaps you 
will explain to me what is the true meaning of the discount system 
which has come so much into operation even with the best shops. 
I notice, for instance, that if I make a purchase from certain 
tradesmen, I can get an article for one-fourth less price than it is 
marked. How comes it that a tradesman can afford to give me 
a twenty-shilling article for fifteen shillings; and why does he not 
tempt me in the first instance by boldly announcing his price as 
fifteen shillings? Has he merely, asit were, put five shillings on for 
the purpose of taking five shillings off should I dispute the reason- 
ableness in the cost of his wares?” 





In reply to our correspondent, we would point out that he 
has failed to notice the most important item in the bargain between 
himself and the shop-keeper—the discount is only given for cash 
payments. A, who is prepared to put down his fifteen shillings, 
can have at that price the article marked a sovereign ; while B, who 
buys the same article and “ puts it down to his account,” when he 
does pay, pays his sovereign for it. The tradesman who advertises 
his wares at “Store prices” merely says to the public, “‘ Put your 
money down on my counter just as you do on the pay-desk of the 
Stores, and you shall have your goods at the same price—with this 
extra convenience thrown in, that I will send your purchases to your 
address, and you shall not be kept wiiting for at least twenty minutes 
before you are served. Youshall be waited on at once; and you can 
enter and deal at my shop without having to take out and pay for a 
ticket of admittance, and without having to quote a number to enable 
me to prove your identity.” The point is merely one of cash versus 
credit, and cash is of as much value to the ordinary shops as it is to 
the Stores or any other business establishment. 





To get, however, a clear and concise statement of the case, we 
have applied to Mr. Jenner, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Jenner 
& Knewstub, Limited, of St. James’s Street, and here, in the shape 
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of queries and answers, is the explanation as to how it suits a leading 
firm like this to deal on the 25 per cent. discount system: ‘“‘ Why do 
you take off five-and-twenty per cent. from your goods ?—For the 
purpose of extending our business and enabling us to compete with 
the Stores or any business in the world. But do you compete with 
them !—Undoubtedly we do; our goods are all marked in plain figures 
at the usual market value, so that customers can compare prices with 
other houses, leaving only a small percentage for selling. Then, how 
can you pay all your expenses out of such a minimum of profit ?— 
This can only be done by a very great extension of business, which 
we expect to do when the public realise that they can get the best 
goods and save 3d. in every shilling they spend, so that if they lay out 
£100, they save £25. Do you do this in all you sell ?—Yes, on 
everything—jewellery and all; and when large purchases are made 
in jewellery—say a purchase of £4,000, you see £1,000 are saved. 
Have you a large stock of jewellery —Yes a very fine stock, all of 
which will be sold at this rate. Besides which you have a good 
general stock !—Yes, a very fine stock of silver goods, and elegancies 
and novelties suitable for marriage and birthday presents. Do you 
keep watches and clocks ?—Yes, we have a good silver keyless watch 
at 30s., which now sells at 22s. 6d., and all kinds of watches and 
clocks equally cheap. Do you sell goods suitable for travelling ?— 
Yes, we have a very fine stock of travelling-bags, both fitted and 
empty; also portmanteaus and trunks for ladies’ dresses, and luncheon 
baskets, &c. Portmanteaus are generally so very heavy, have you 
anything new in this way !—Yes, we have introduced one made of 
compressed cane, which is extremely light and durable; now here is 
one, see how light it is; the price is only 50s. Of course, cash 
payments prevent bad debts ? —Certainly, and that is an important 
factor in the case. The leading shops in the West End must give 
credit ; but I would rather take fifteen shillings in cash than get a 
pound on the credit system. The arrangement is mutually 
advantageous; if a tradesman can avoid bad debts he can afford 
to do with a minimum of profit.” 





This pretty fully explains the simple reason why a shop can 
afford to do just what the Stores do with regard to low prices for 
cash payments. Without in any way wishing to make an attack on 
the Stores or their system, it may be pointed out that if similar 
advantages can be obtained by dealing with first-class shops—where 
the routine of business is not congested into chaos—the result in the 
way of comfort and convenience to the public must be obvious. 
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easily determines the species. He hears the gaggle of geese, the 
trumpetings of wild swans, and the cry of the curlew as it hovers 
over the lights. Among the fowl that are driven down by stress of 
weather are wisps of snipe, and, although comparatively small, no 
game is dearer to the heart of the inland sportsman or shoreshooter. 
Four species of snipe are found in Britain, though one of these, the 
Red-breasted or Brown snipe can only be looked upon as a rare 
straggler. The remaining three species are the Common snipe, the 
Great snipe, and the Jack snipe. All snipe have a peculiar zig-zag 
flight, and this peculiarity renders them most difficult to kill. Bagging 
the first snipe constitutes an era in the life of every sportsman, and 
is an event always remembered. Another characteristic of birds of 
this genus is the beauty and design of their plumage. The ground 
colour is streaked and pencilled in a remarkable manner with straw- 
coloured feathers, which enables the bird to conform in a marvellous 
manner to the bleached stalks of the aquatic herbage that constitutes 
its haunt. The arrangement is somewhat similar to that of the 
woodcock lying among its dead oak leaves. 

The Common snipe is one of our well-known marsh birds, though 
drainage and better farming have not only restricted its breeding 
haunts, but have caused it to be less numerous. Still, it probably 
breeds in every county in England, and our resident birds are 
augmented in numbers by bands of immigrants which annually winter 
within our shores. These come mostly from Scandinavia, and soon 
after their arrival may be seen dispersing themselves over the 
marshes in search of food. At this time they are exceedingly wary, 
and the alarm note of a single bird will put every one up from the 
marsh. The startled cry of the snipe resembles the syllables ‘‘ scape, 
scape, scape,” and is often a literal translation of what takes place 
before the gunner. The bird feeds on plashy meadows, wet moors, 
by tarns and stream-sides, and on mosses which margin the coast. 
This being so, it is one of the first to be affected by severe weather. 
If on elevated ground when the frost sets in, it immediately betakes 
itself to the lowlands, and when supplies fail here it soon starves, 
becoming thin and skeleton-like. Under ordinary circumstances the 
bird is a ravenous feeder, lays on a thick layer of fat, and is certainly 
a delicacy. Soon after the turn of the year snipe show an inclination 
to pair, one of them circling high in the air, and flying round and 
round, over their future nesting site. It is now that they produce a 
peculiar drumming noise, caused, as some say, by the rapid action of 
the wings when making a downward swoop ; while others assert that 
the noise is produced by the stiff tail feathers ; and others again that 
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it is uttered by the bird itself. This “bleating” much resembles the 
booming of a large bee, and has given to the bird several expressive 
provincial names. To many northern shepherds the noise indicates 
dry weather and frost. The snipe is an early breeder, and in open 
seasons its beautiful eggs may be found by March or early April. 
These are laid in a depression among rushes or aquatic herbage, 
and have a ground colour of greenish olive, blotched with varying 
shades of brown. Incubation lasts only a fortnight, and the result 
of this are tiny young, which run as soon as they are hatched, 
clothed in an exquisite covering of dappled down. The birds 
strongly object to any intrusion on their breeding haunts, though 
this presents a capital opportunity of hearing the peculiar sound 
already referred to. The male will be seen flying high in circles, 
and whenever he indulges the remarkable action of his wings in his 
curving descent, the sound proceeds from him. Upon being hatched 
the young are immediately led to water, and the protection of thick 
and dank herbage. Here, too, food is abundant, which, for these 
tiny things, consists of the lowest forms of aquatic life. It is 
interesting to watch snipe boring for food, and it is surprising what 
hard ground their admirably adapted long mobile bills can penetrate. 
This is an exceedingly sensitive organ, however, the outer membrane 
being underlaid by delicate nerve fibre, which infallibly tells the bird 
when it touches food, although far hidden from sight. The seeds 
which are sometimes found in birds of the snipe kind have come 
there not by being eaten, but attached to some glutinous food, and 
taken accidentally. 

The second species, the Great snipe, long remained unknown as 
a British bird, owing to its being considered only a large variety of 
the common species. Pennant was the first to elevate it to the rank 
of a species, and, once pointed out, its claim was admitted. The 
great snipe does not breed in Britain, and those killed here are mostly 
birds of the year, these occurring from early to late autumn. During 
a single season the writer shot three examples of this bird ; one was 
flushed from turnips, the other two from a high-lying tussocky 
pasture—an ideal spot for hares, and for which we were on the look- 


out. In going away the great snipe is much slower than its common 


cousin and is not given to zig-zagging to such an extent. It lies 
close, flies heavily, and on the wing reminds one very much of the 
woodcock. Unlike its congeners, it does not soon “ plump,” but 
flies straight away. ‘“‘Solitary snipe” is misleading, as a pair are 
often found in company ; whilst double snipe, woodcock snipe, and 
little woodcock are each expressive and descriptive, With regard tg 
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food and habit, this species has much in common with its congeners. 
It is usually found on high and dry situations from October to the 
end of the year, and seems to prefer loose soil to wet marshes, as the 
former gives a greater variety of food. This consists of worms, 
insects and their larvz, beetles, tiny landshells, and grit ; and when 
in season are loaded with flesh and fat. Only a slight nest is con- 
structed at breeding time, when four eggs are laid ; these are olive- 
green with purplish brown blotches. The bird is not known to breed 
with us, though it does in Scandinavia, and here it is sometimes known 
to tear up the surrounding moss with which to cover its back. This 
it does for the purpose of concealment, a proceeding which is some- 
times practised by the woodcock. The following interesting fact is 
recorded by two gentlemen who have observed the bird in its breeding 
grounds :—“ The great snipe has a /ek or playing ground, similar to 
that of some of the grouse tribe, the places of meeting, or Spi/-pads, 
being frequented by several pairs of birds from dusk to early morning, 
The male utters a low note, resembling d7f, dip, bipbiperere, biperere, 
varied by a sound like the smacking of a tongue, produced by striking 
the mandibles smartly and in rapid succession ; he then jumps upon 
a tussock of grass, swelling out his feathers, spreading his tail, 
dropping his wings in front of the female, and uttering a tremulous 
sbirr. .. . The males fight by slashing feebly with their wings, Fut 
the combat is not of long duration.” As the characteristics of the 
great snipe become known, it will doubtless be recorded as occurring 
more frequently than it has beenin the past. As has been suggested, 
it is most probable that in a big bag of snipe the rarer species may 
have been frequently overlooked, and especially as the common 
snipe varies in size perhaps more than any other bird. 

The Jack-snipe is the smallest British species, and is only a 
winter visitant to this country. It breeds upon the ‘¢undras of the 
far north, and arrives here late in September. Unlike its congeners 
it is usually seen single, and procures its food in the boggiest 
situations. It feeds much at dusk both morning and evening, and 
when satisfied retires a short distance upland, where among dry 
grass tufts it rests during the day. Its food consists of worms and 
other soft-bodied creatures, and under favourable conditions it lays 
on much fat and is considered a delicacy at table. Upon its first 
arrival it makes for wet meadows, plashy uplands, and sea-coast 
tracts, though the wet weather regulates the altitude at which the 
bird is found. If severe frosts set in it leaves the hill-tarns for 
lower land, and seeks the protection of grass and rushes by the 
margins of streams, Open weather, however, soon drives it from 
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the valleys. The jack-snipe is very local in its likes and will re- 
turn again and again to the same spot; in ordinary seasons its 
numbers are about equal to those of the common species. It lies 
well to the gun, often until almost trodden on, and birds have been 
known to have been picked up from before the nose of a dog. It 
is more easily killed than any of its congeners, for although it flies 
in a zig-zag manner it invariably rises right from the feet of the 
sportsman. About April, the birds congregate for their journey 
northwards, and there is no authentic record of the species having 
bred in Britain. Mr. John Wolley, an English naturalist, discovered 
in Lapland the first known eggs of the jack-snipe. And this is how 
he relates the interesting find :—‘‘ We had not been many hours in 
the marsh when I saw a bird get up, and I marked it down. The 
nest was found. A sight of the eggs, as they lay untouched, raised 
my expectations to the highest pitch. I went to the spot where I 
had marked the bird, and put it up again, and again saw it, after a 
short low flight, drop suddenly into cover. Once more it rose a few 
feet from where it had settled. I fired ; and in a minute had in 
my hand a true jack-snipe, the undoubted parent of the nest of 
eggs! In the course of the day and night I found three more nests, 
and examined the birds of each. One allowed me to touch it with 
my hand before it rose, and another only got up when my foot was 
within six inches of it. The nest of June 17, and the two of June 18, 
were all alike in structure, made loosely of dried pieces of grass and 
equisetum not at all woven together, with a few old leaves of the 
dwarf birch, placed in a dry sedgy or grassy spot close to more open 
swamp.” 

At one time snipe were commonly taken in England in “ pantles” 
made of twisted horsehair. These were set about three inches from 
the ground ; and snipe and teal were mostly taken in them. In 
preparing the snares the fowler trampled a strip of oozy ground, 
until, in the darkness, it had the appearance of a narrow plash of 
water. The birds were taken as they went to feed in ground pre- 
sumably containing food of which they were fond. 


JOHN WATSON 
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THE BRITISH CLIMATE. 


HERE are few subjects on which people are, as a rule, more 
imperfectly informed than on the weather. Why should this 

be? for meteorology has great practical uses, and in addition to 
the curious facts which its study discloses, and which should interest 
the thoughtful, there is hardly anything on which it is more incum- 
bent that medical men, at any rate, should have correct information 
for the guidance of their clients. Only a few weeks ago I saw in 
what purported to be a scientific periodical, edited by a metropolitan 
physician of some eminence, a paragraph which stated that the 
shaded thermometer in summer reached 140° F. in Canada, and in the 
winter fell “all the time” to 13° below zero. Canada isa large country, 
but roo° is a very high reading in any part of the Dominion. At 
Montreal in 1875, according to the official report of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the United States’ Army, the maximum was 87°, and the 
minimum —22‘1°, but readings over 75° and below zero were rare ; 
at Port Stanley the highest in the same year was 81°, and in 1876 
90°, while the mercury only six times fell below zero ; at Quebec a 
maximum of 85° was only once reached ; at Saugeen 86°, with a 
minimum of —8-1° ; at Toronto 88° was once reached in 1875, but 
this was unusual, and the thermometer rarely exceeded 80°. The 
Dominion of Canada is a vast empire,and in many districts the winter 
cold is intense and continuous, still the foregoing figures show that 
the thermometer never reaches 140°, while, on the other hand, the 
older and more thickly inhabited regions have not a mean winter 
temperature of —13°, but oneat least twenty degrees above. Quebec 
is cold enough all will admit, but its January mean is 12° above zero. 
“Figures,” says Sir William Butler, “ convey but a poor idea of cold, 
yet they are the only means we have, and by a comparison of figures 
some persons, at least, will understand the cold of an Athabascan 
winter. The citadel of Quebec has the reputation of being a cold 
winter residence ; its mean temperature for the month of January 
is 11° 7’ F., but the mean temperature of the month of January 1844 
at Fort Chipeweyan was —22° 74’, or over 30° colder ; and during 
the preceding month—December—the wind blew with a total pressure 
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of 1,160 pounds to the square foot. It is perhaps needless to say 
more about an Athabascan winter.” When scientific papers are in- 
accurate it is not surprising to find educated people, who do not 
profess to be scientific, making still more stupid blunders. A Wilt- 
shire rector told me that he thought nothing of 120° F. in his parish, 
nor of zero. He might as well have said that the Wilts men 
ranged from three to ten feet in height. Few people in England 
understand what a minimum of 10° or a maximum of go° really 
does signify, and they would be none the worse for a little information. 
I shall endeavour to compress into as brief a compass as possible 
some facts which will be new to many of my readers, but on 
which they can rely. 

We have been passing, since the beginning of September 1887, 
through a time of almost continuously low temperature, with heavy 
rain to begin with, then a long drought, then again abnormal rain, 
but finally some months with the temperature above the mean. Into 
the cause of this state of things I need not enter, nor would it be 
easy to frame a good explanation. 

The following summary of the weather of the past year in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis will come in appropriately at this 
time ; I have greatly abridged it from official reports. It gives the 
salient features of 1888, and shows the compensation which, as I'shall 
point out later, obtains in the weather between the deficit of one 
season and the excess of another. Last year was not eventful for the 
occurrence of exceptional meteorological phenomena, and it was 
particularly free from wind-storms, and, beyond the persistent low 
temperature and copious rainfall during the summer, little of moment 
occurred ; yet, from a meteorological point of view, it was not un- 
interesting. The absence of warmth until the latter part of the 
autumn, and the very small amount of sunshine, rendered the year 
dreary and the weather unusually depressing. In the earlier months 
the scarcity of water caused considerable apprehension, as the British 
supply mainly depends upon the autumn and winter rainfall, which 
had been greatly below the average. The heavy summer rains 
changed the whole aspect of things, the fall being sufficiently heavy to 
find ready access to the springs, and the total absence of warm, 
sunny days allowed the ground to remain soddened. Whilst in 
England we were enjoying quiet weather at the beginning of last year, 
very different conditions obtained in other parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. In New York on March 12 a memorable snowstorm 
occurred, which was a blizzard of the true American type, the storm 
being so severe as to paralyse trade, and seventy-five trains 
were blocked in the snow within a radius of fifty miles. In ten 
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minutes the thermometer fell thirty-four degrees Centigrade, or 61° 
F., while the wind rose to hurricane strength. When the streets 
were cleared of snow many corpses of men and women were found 
huddled in doorways or under any shelter. Mr. Abercromby, in his 
work on weather, mentions that in every blizzard a very curious 
circumstance attends these deaths : in almost every case the victims 
are found to have begun to strip themselves. When the body is 
nearly reduced to an icicle only a very little blood continues to circu- 
late languidly through the brain. Then delirium sets in with a de- 
lusive sensation of warmth, under the influence of which the traveller 
begins to divest himself of his clothes. The summer conditions over 
England were, as so often happens here, less agreeable than in 
Europe generally, and instead of summer we had once more an 
intermittent kind of spring. While we were experiencing a deluge 
and sunless days, the northern parts of Europe were having an 
exceptionally fine summer, and in Norway and Sweden the weather 
was finer than for years, although vessels plying in sub-arctic waters 
reported that ice was unusually abundant, and was fallen in with 
much farther south than usual. 

The subjoined table, drawn up from observations published by 
the Meteorological Office, gives the principal elements of the weather 
in London in 1888 :— 
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April . | 65°} 29° | 36°| 45°| 3° below 43 1°86 | 0°20 more || 22 
May « | 76° | 34° | 42° | 54°| 1° below 13 | 0°80 | 1°27 less 44 
June - | 85°} 45° | 40° | 59° | 1° below 60 | 2°85 | 0°84 more || 29 
july « | 72° | 43° | 29° | 59° | 4° below 74 5°94 | 3°63 more || 20 
August , 85° 44° 41° 60° 2° below 35 3°15 | 0°89 more || 32 
September 74° a 33° 57° average 47 1°03 | 1°32 less 34 
October , 70° 28° 42° 47° 4° below 29 1°32 | 1°42 less 27 
November | 60° | 32° | 28° | 48°| 5° above 63 | 4°04 | 1°76 more 8 
December | 58°} 25° | 33°} 42°| 2° above 52 | 1°13 | 0°80 less 7 
Year | 85° | 20° | 65°| 49° | 1° below 46 |26°79 | 2.24 more |] 21 








The absolute highest temperature of the year was 85°, regis- 
tered in June and in August ; whilst in July, usually the warmest 
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month, the thermometer did not exceed 72°, a reading surpassed by 
2° in September, and by 4° in May, and almost equalled in October. 
The lowest reading was 20° in February, and frost was registered 
in the shade in every month from January to April, and from October 
to December, whilst in July the thermometer fell to 43°. The 
range of temperature was very large for London in May and October, 
reaching 42°, but in July it was exceedingly small, being only 29°. 
The total range for the year was 65°, or 8° less than in 1887, but in 
fair agreement with the average of recent years. ‘The mean tempera- 
ture was below the average in seven months, in agreement with it 
in two, and above in three, while the yearly mean was 1° colder than 
usual. The persistent character of the cold is shown by the fact 
that during the three years, 1886-88, only eight months have had a 
mean temperature in excess of the average. 

The largest monthly rainfall occurred in July, the excess amount- 
ing to 3°62 in., and very heavy falls were recorded in March and 
in November. The smallest monthly fall was in May ; but there 
was a large deficiency in January, September, and October. The total 
fall for the year near London was 2°24 in. in excess of the average. 

Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., our greatest living authority on the British 
rainfall, published, a short time ago, an able vésumé of the rainfall ; 
this I have freely abridged, though retaining its principal features. 
Mr. Symons remarks that the first question generally asked is, ‘‘ Was 
1888 a wet or adry year?” It was decidedly a dry year measured by 
the total rainfall, and taking the United Kingdom as a whole, except- 
ing over the south-east of Ireland and a strip running due west from 
London to the Bristol Channel, every record examined gives a 
total under the average of 1870-79, and in many cases the deficiency 
is large ; this is shown by the following table:— 


STATIONS AT WHICH THE TOTAL RAINFALL IN 1888 WAS MORE THAN FIVE 
INCHES BELOW THE AVERAGE OF 1870-79. 























dtation County Average 1888 Deficiency 

Inches Inches Inches 
Barnstaple Devon . 42°43 34°29 -8'14 
Bodmin . Cornwall 54°48 48°35 -6°13 
Woolstaston Salop 37°08 29°75 -7°33 
Manchester Lancashire 36°73 28°40 -8°33 
Arncliffe . Yorkshire 60°95 52°69 -8°26 
Hull Yorkshire 29°17 23°73 -5°44 
Seathwaite Cumberland . 134°95 119°89 -15°00 
Haverfordwest Pembroke 53°32 47°08 —6'24 
Llandudno Carnarvon . 33°63 25°87 ~-7°76 
Cargen Kirkcudbright 46°65 35°79 -10°86 
Kilmorey Argyll . 61°48 56°12 -—5°36 
Bailinasloe Galway. 38°89 32°18 -6°71 
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It is strange that it should have been in a dry year that fruits did 
not ripen from want of sun, that much hay was spoilt by rain, that the 
harvest was, generally, several weeks late, and that, as one of Mr. 
Symons’s correspondents wrote from the banks of the Tweed, “I did 
not get in the last of my corn until November 9.” The explanation 
lies in the irregular distribution over the months, though, as Mr. 
Symons was anxious not to overload his paper with figures, he sub- 
stituted for a formal table a running commentary. 

“* January.—Dry in all parts of the British Isles. February.—Dry 
at all stations except Inverness. March.—Generally rather wetter 
than usual ; but at its close no statiom except Inverness had had as 
much rain as usual. April, May, and June had. nearly their average ; 
at the end of the six months only Warringstown, county Down, had 
had its average fall, while the deficiency at Bodmin and at Haver- 
fordwest amounted to 7°03 in., and 7°99 in. respectively. July.— 
Wet, or very wet, everywhere ; at many places it made up for all 
previous deficiencies. August.—The total fall was less than the 
average at all stations except London. September.—Rainfall less 
than the average at every station, and of the stations we are now 
considering at the end of the third quarter, only one had had its 
average for the nine months; this time the station was London. 
October had less than its average rainfall everywhere, except at Inver- 
ness. November was wet, except on the east coast of England. 
December had, at some stations, within an inch of the average ; at 
some, especially at Cork, it had above the average, at others below 
it, as at Inverness. This inquiry has brought us nearer to the expla- 
nation of the anomaly, for it shows that much of the total deficiency 
was due to the dry spring, and that July, which is so important for 
harvest work, was much wetter than usual. As the study of rainfall 
progresses it becomes more and more obvious that total quantities 
are not all that we want to know. A thunderstorm lasting two hours 
may bring down more water than usually falls in a month, and we 
might have a month with the total fall above the average, and yet 
with thirty cloudless and sunny days. ‘The converse also holds good : 
last August being a good illustration, it was largely responsible for 
the apparent enigma ; it had almost everywhere less than the usual 
quantity, but its frequency was excessive. Taking the average of a 
large number of stations all over the British Isles, at most of them 
there were out of the thirty-one more than seventeen days with rain. 
As we had a very wet July, and an August with more wet days than 
dry, and as both months were distinguished by an absence of sun and 
by very low temperatures, it is not remarkable that agriculturists 
suffered and that the country at large complained.” 
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A most interesting letter from the same pen appeared in the 
‘** Times” last November. I give it practically verbatim. It was 
entitled, “ A Wet Week in the English Lakes,” and ran as follows:— 
* The rainfall in the English Lake District at the end of October 
was so exceptionally heavy, that I think the following details may be 
acceptable:— 
ToraL RAINFALL ON EacH Day FROM OCTOBER 25 TO OCTOBER 30. 





Station 25 26 27 28 29 30 25-30 





in. in. in. in. in. in. in. 

Broughton-in-Furness ° 43 *54 | 1.83 | ‘10 16 | °94| 4°00 
Broughton-in-Ulpha . ° 85 | *86| 2°06] ‘Io|] 24] 1°45] 5°56 
Hawkshead, Esthwaite ° "93 | 1°66 | 2°48 | ‘24 ] °18 | 1°10] 6°59 
Windermere, Bowness . ° ‘92 | 1°68 | 2°45 | °41 "15 | 1°15 | 6°76 
Windermere, Ambleside - | 1°80 | 2°57 | 3°63 | “41 "20 | 1°25 | 9°86 
Borrowdale, Seathwaite . | 1°50 | 3°56 | 4°57 | °24 | ‘29 | 1°65 | 11°81 


Borrowdale, Vicarage . - | 1°46 | 3°38 | 4°80 | *go] +18 | 1°56 | 11°78 
Borrowdale, Grange , - | 1°55 | 3°15 | 4°61 | *30 | «*18 | 1°34 | 11°13 
Thirlmere, Wythburn , - | 1°94 | 3°78 | 5:20 | 67) — | 1°80 | 13°39 
Buttermere, Hassness ,. « | 1°85 | 3°21 | 4°56] °46] ‘14 | 1°53 | 11°75 
Ulleswater, Patterdale , « | 1°31 | 2°30 | 4°45 | 1°03 | ‘Ir | 2°07 | 11°27 
Shap . ° ° . -| %9 | 2°39] 3°50 | m2 | °24] “81 | 8°95 


























“ This shows that at the heads of Windermere, Derwentwater, 
Thirlmere, Buttermere, and Ulleswater the fall on the 26th and 27th 
exceeded six inches, and that the fall in those localities during the 
six days ranged from 10 to 134 inches. When I mention that the 
total fall in London for the whole of October was less than an inch 
and a quarter, the contrast becomes very striking. So large a fall in 
so short a time would do mischief almost anywhere, and even in the 
Lakes such a fall is quite unusual. Many roads became impassable ; 
temporary streams rushed through houses; at two (perhaps more) 
places of worship service was impossible, as the surrounding roads 
were flooded ; gates, fences, and timber were carried down the 
streams, as well as numerous fowls and other small animals. A 
farmer in Borrowdale had twenty sheep washed away. The waters 
of Lodore could be seen from Keswick coming down the gorge in a 
foaming torrent, and the roaring was like continuous thunder, but as 
the road was under water, few could get a close view. The total 
quantity of water deposited is almost incredible ; it was certainly ten 
inches deep over an area of 400 square miles, and if spread over the 
area of the City of London would have risen to the level of the golden 
gallery of St. Paul’s ; or, to put it in another form, had Messrs. 
Hemans and Hassard’s scheme for supplying London with pure 
mountain water been carried out, these six days would have provided 
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all that London needs and wastes, for half a year. Or, to put it in 
tons’ weight, it must have exceeded one hundred million tons.” 

The table given shows that in most months the amount of bright 
sunshine last year was small. In December the sun only shone 7 per 
cent. of the possible duration, and in the other winter months the 
amounts were almost equally insignificant : unfortunately our British 
winter is never conspicuous for cloudless skies and bright invigorating 
sunshine. The only months with a large percentage were May and 
September. During the year there were eighty-two frosty nights, 
eight fewer than in 1887, but slightly in excess of those of 1886, 
whilst 1884 had only twenty-four. There were in 1888 fifty-two frosty 
nights during the first three months. At Greenwich 234 days had a 
temperature below the mean, and 132 days had an excess; whilst from 
January to October there were 218 cold against 87 warm days, 
There was not a single hot day that is, a day with the mean decidedly 
above the average, from June 27 to August 6, and only eighteen 
during the whole summer. So low is our normal summer temperature, 
and so accustomed are we to heated rooms, that even in summer only 
those days with a mean somewhat above the average seem pleasantly 
hot to most of us. 

The Registrar General’s returns show, however, that the weather 
was exceptionally healthy ; in the Metropolitan district 79,690 deaths 
occurred from all causes during the fifty-two weeks from December 
25, 1887, to December 22, 1888, which gives an average of 18°5 per 
1,000 in a population estimated at 4,282,921. This is the lowest 
death-rate ever recorded, and is 0°3 per 1,000 under that of 1887, 
which was, up to that time, the healthiest year ever known. The cool 
summer and mild autumn had much to do with the low death-rate, 
although the steady decrease of late years points to other causes, and 
among these must be included better sanitary arrangements. A 
similar improvement is seen in the twenty-eight great towns, the rate 
being 19°3 per 1,000 in 1888, and 20°8in 1887. Only five weeks had 
a death-rate in excess of that of the previous ten years, and of these 
two were in January, when much fog prevailed over England 
generally, and in Scotland, and a cold spell was experienced, the 
changes of temperature being also sudden and considerable. The 
other three weeks with a high death-rate occurred in October, when 
very dense fogs prevailed, while at the commencement of the month 
the weather was exceptionally severe. The death-rate from all causes 
was below the average from January 22 to October 6, and the deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs were also below the mean 
with the exception of one week, in which they exceeded it by ‘wo. 
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The deaths from zymotic diseases were below the average from 
February 26 to October 13, and during the year there were from this 
cause 3,143 fewer than usual, the deaths in the summer months being 
about 2,400 below the average, whereas in 1887 for the corresponding 
three months the deaths from zymotic diseases exceeded the average by 
nearly goo, which gives a difference of about 3,300, attributable to 
the very different meteorological conditions which characterised the 
two summers. The absolutely lowest death-rate in London was 14°2 
per 1,000 in the week ending June 16, and this was lower than in 
any week since September 26, 1885, then the lowest rate since the 
first publication of the Registrar General’s returns half a century ago. 

No record of the weather of 1888 would be complete that did not 
go more into detail respecting some of the exceptional phenomena 
experienced during the year. In February, a sharp spell of cold 
occurred towards the end of the month, and from the 22nd to the 
24th the thermometer in London did not rise above freezing 
point, whilst on the 23rd it did not reach 29°, the lowest day 
reading in February during the last fifteen years; the weather 
was unusually severe in many parts of England, and with the excep- 
tion of 1886, so cold a February has not been experienced since 
1873. In London the night temperatures in the shade fell below 
freezing point on nineteen consecutive nights from February 17 to 
March 6 ; there are, by the way, only five instances at Greenwich of 
frost lasting twenty days or more since 1845. March was very cold, 
the mean for the whole of the British Islands being one degree lower 
than in January, and in the middle of the month gales and snowstorms 
were frequent. The summer was cold and wet, the weather of July 
standing out conspicuously for its low temperature and excessive 
rainfall, whilst on the 11th snow fell in the Isle of Wight and in some 
other parts of England. The maximum July temperatures in London 
were the lowest in any July during the last half century, and the 
mean temperature on some days was many degrees lower than on 
several days in March and in December. At Greenwich the rainfall 
for the month was 7’09 in., or six times as large as that of July 1887 
and 1°20 in. in excess of the largest previous July fall. The early 
autumn was exceptionally fine, and the harvest was gathered in in fair 
condition. October opened with a spell of cold altogether without 
precedent so early in the autumn, the shade thermometer in London 
falling to freezing point, or below, on six consecutive nights from the 
5th to the roth, while the Greenwich records for the last fifty years 
do not show more than two consecutive frosty nights so early in the 
month. November and December were exceptionally mild, and 
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higher temperatures were registered than for years past. The last 
day of the year was, however, excessively cold, the thermometer in 
London registering two degrees of frost at mid-day, and frost, in 
the shade at day time, is very rare in the south of England. 

Having thus disposed of last year let us inquire what are, 
scientifically speaking, the characteristic features of British weather ? 
Just these: mild, but raw, damp, foggy, stormy winters, cool summers, 
and an overcast sky. Ours is not, on the whole, a wet climate, so 
far as the amount of rain in inches goes, though parts of Cornwall, 
Devon, Wales, the Lake district, the Western Highlands, and the 
Irish mountains have a rainfall that would not disgrace a tropical 
hill country. But all parts of the British Isles have a large number 
of rainy days, and still worse, as far as the enjoyment of outdoor life 
goes, very many threatening ones. ‘The driest parts of the kingdom 
have a rainfall ranging from twenty-five to thirty-five or forty inches 
a year, not a very large amount it must be confessed ; and dis- 
tributed pretty evenly over the twelve months, while the rain falling on 
any given day is usually trifling in amount. Twelve hours of steady, 
heavy rain roughly represent one inch, so that the rainfall of Bourne- 
mouth would, were it continuous and heavy, be represented by twelve 
days and nights; that of Lincoln by eight or nine; and that of 
Staffordshire by seventeen or eighteen. Tremendous downpours, 
far in excess of our usual wet days, though rare, are not however 
unknown. 

One inch and a half usually falls on the wettest day of the year 
at every meteorological station in the United Kingdom, but not a 
year passes on which four inches do not fall at one or more stations. 
But vastly larger amounts may fall—at Black Hambledon, near 
Todmorden, on July 9, 1870, the rainfall exceeded nine inches, and 
at Scarborough on August 6, 1857, the only rain-gauge in the town 
was found to be running over ; it held nine inches and a half; so 
that the actual fall probably much exceeded that figure, and it may 
be assumed that even in our temperate climate nearly twelve inches 
may fall in a single day, and three inches, at longer intervals, come 
down in a few hours in thunderstorms in almost every part of the 
kingdom. But what are these quantities compared with inter- 
tropical totals? On the Khasia Hills, N.E. of Calcutta, 610 inches 
of rain represent the average fall, though at Kurrachee the fall is 
only seven inches. Even in our Lake District many stations register 
100 inches a year, while one reaches 140, and another 175. Were 
our sky ciear, and had we brilliant sunshine instead of our normal 
leaden canopy, most parts of England might have to complain of 
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drought much as they do at Madrid, and that too were our rain- 
fall not to diminish. But placed as we are, full in the course of 
the Atlantic currents, and surrounded by water, we have a 
damp atmosphere, a cloudy sky, and gentle rain on 150 days 
a year in the south, up to 200 or 250 in the west and north. 
No day is accounted rainy on which less than the one-hundredth 
of an inch falls; this represents one ton of water to the acre. 
There is less difference between a dry and a wet year than is 
commonly supposed, for the driest season, as I have explained above, 
may have a few very heavy rain storms, and the excess of one part of 
the year is commonly counterbalanced by the deficit of another. If 
the normal rainfall of a district is twenty inches, a departure of five 
inches either way is exceptional. At the same time the rainfall is 
that meteorological factor which, taking the whole year, has the 
greatest tendency to depart from the mean, and even in England we 
may have a whole month without rain, and next year six or eight 
inches may fall in the corresponding month. A season, too, may 
have in one year several times as heavy a rainfall as in the corre- 
sponding one of another, but the annual fall never departs from the 
average to a very marked extent, and it would hardly be possible to 
have the rainfall of the wettest year double as heavy as that of the 
driest on record. 

The prevalence of bright sunlight shows very considerable depar- 
ture from the mean in different months and seasons. The greatest 
absolute amount is in the south of England—Hastings and the 
Channel Islands coming at the top of the list. Their allowance 
ranges from 1,500 to 1,800 hours, or five hours a day the year 
through ; or nearly two-fifths of the whole time that the sun is 
above the horizon. In the Midland districts the sun shines far 
less than at Bournemouth and Hastings ; and at Buxton, which 
is nearly forgotten by the sun, the total number of hours may 
fall as low as 600, or rise to goo, so that a sunless week at 
Buxton is even in summer not rare. Such an occurrence at 
Bournemouth would be a phenomenon. But there is often a vast 
difference even in the same place in the sunlight in corresponding 
weeks of consecutive years, and one week may have two hours, 
the other sixty or more. In June and July of 1887 there were 
recorded at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 507 hours of bright 
sunshine, while in 1888 the total was only 227 ; the average, how- 
ever, is 346. In the same months in 1887, forty-three out of the 
sixty-one days had over six hours’ sunshine registered ; last year 
there were only fifteen, while the days without any sunlight were 
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respectively three and twelve. In 1887 only forty-eight per cent. of the 
sky was covered with cloud, while in 1888 it was eighty-two. In June 
and July, 1887, the maximum shade reading exceeded 80° F. on 
twenty-one days; in 1888 on three days only. Still, even in the 
matter of sunlight, the longer the time over which observations 
extend, the more closely does the total approximate to the normal. 
Nowhere in England or the United Kingdom, however, do we get 
the magnificent weather of Spain, or Italy, or Virginia ; nowhere do 
we see the sun glowing like a ball of fire, standing out from an 
unclouded sky, a veritable blazing globe, as I have seen it in 
November in low latitudes. Our, finest summer days are always 
somewhat hazy, especially in dry weather and at a little distance 
from the south coast, and the lights and shades are comparatively 
ill-defined. At the same time many worse climates than ours could 
be found ; and a long burning rainless season is not an unmixed 
advantage to health or to the farmer. 

Let us come now to Temperature. Here, again, we find the 
annual mean more constant than is usually supposed : a departure of 
three degrees either way is almost unheard of. What does this mean ? 
The mean temperature of Bournemouth is, the year through, three 
degrees higher than that of Wolverhampton, so that it hardly ever 
happens that the latter has a year as warm as that usually experienced 
at Bournemouth ; nor does a very cold year at the latter fall to the 
usual mean of Wolverhampton. But between the south of England 
and Italy the difference is very much larger ; for instance, the mean 
temperature of Rome is full 12° above that of London or Bourne- 
mouth, and nearly 15° in excess of Wolverhampton, while May in 
London is not so warm as an ordinary January in south-eastern 
Spain. Between Scilly and London, which are often cited as 
showing great differences of climate, the difference of mean tem- 
perature in favour of the former is less than two degrees; while 
between the extreme south of our island and the most northerly of 
the Zetlands, it barely reaches six. But the January temperature of 
Scilly is 45°, while that of London is 39° ; by March, London is 
fast overtaking the former, and when July comes the London mean 
is five or six higher than that of Scilly, with a far higher day reading ; 
so that a summer day in London is a very different matter to a Scilly 
one, and in my opinion incomparably pleasanter. Between the 
South of England and the northern isles there is little difference in 
January, and only 6° between the Channel Islands and the inland 
districts of Scotland. But July has a temperature eleven degrees 
higher in southern England than in the North of Scotland, with a stil] 
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greater day range. I am, of course, only speaking of means or 
averages, and I will now explain how these aretaken. Standard ther- 
mometers are placed over short grass, four feet above the ground, in a 
Stevenson screen painted white, some distance from walls, houses and 
trees. The daily maximum and minimum are accurately recorded, 
then added together ; one is deducted, and the remainder is divided 
by two. The result is, roughly, the mean; but for scientific purposes, 
when great precision is needed, other methods are adopted. An 
important hint should be given amateur meteorologists : common 
bath thermometers, hung up in porches and against walls, are of no 
earthly use, and, when accurate, record readings many degrees too low 
on hot days, and several degrees too high on bright nights ; while 
cheap spirit thermometers that have been exposed to the sun are 
often found to have a portion of their contents condensed in the part 
of the tube farthest from the bulb, and, consequently, they have been 
known to give a reading 12° too low, of which the owner was bliss- 
fully unconscious. Not only do wide differences obtain in the means 
of corresponding days, but there may be wider differences of another 
sort, which we will glance at. A cold night and a hot day may go 
together, or a warm night and a cool day. For instance, the highest 
and lowest readings of a London July day and night may be 76° and 
44°, giving a mean, very roughly, of 59° to 59°5°, or the respective 
readings may be 64° and 58°. In the former case the sky has been 
clear, with brilliant sunshine, followed by rapid radiation at night ; 
in the latter a wet day has accompanied a dull night. In this way 
it sometimes comes about that a spell of brilliant midsummer, or 
still oftener of May weather, with high day temperatures, may 
actually be below the mean of the season, although people may com- 
plain of intense heat ; while at another time the mean may be much 
above the average, although the cool, sunless days tempt people 
to talk of its being strangely cold. I have more than once known 
instances of both. 

The mean temperature of a place teaches us little as to its pro 
ductions, or as to the pleasantness of out-door exercise : one district 
may have great summer heat and intense winter cold, or much fog, 
damp, and wind which make the summer days disagreeable and the 
winter ones unbearable. Most people would prefer a hot, calm 
summer day to the damp, misty weather of West Cornwall, while a calm 
frost is incomparably less disagreeable than the windy damp of the 
south-west coast, where, with the thermometer at 40°, no great- 
coat or macintosh will keep out the searching, raw wind. Sir William 
Butler, however, warns us that, contrary to the usual impression, the 
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northern parts of the Dominion have not always calm winter days, and 
his description of intense cold might be taken to heart by would-be 
emigrants to these inhospitable regions. 

“We had slept coldly, and ere daylight the thermometer showed 
32° below zero. A strong wind swept through the fir-trees from the 
north. At sunrise the cold became more than one couldbear. I do 
not think I had, in the experience of many bitter days of travel, ever felt 
such cold. We held on ; right in our teeth blew the bitter blasts, the 
dogs with low-bent heads tugged steadily onward, the half-breeds and 
Indians wrapped their blankets round their heads, and bending forward 
as they ran, made their way against the wind. To run was instantly to 
freeze one’s face ; to lie on the sleet was to chill through the body to 
the very marrow. It was impossible to face it long, and again we 
put in to shore, made a fire, and boiled some tea. At mid-day the 
sun shone, and the thermometer stood at 26° below zero; the sun 
was utterly powerless to make itself felt in the slightest degree; a 
drift of dry snow flew before the bitter wind. Was this really great 
cold? I often asked myself. I had not long to wait for an answer. 
My two fellow-travellers were perhaps of all men in those regions 
best able to settle a question of cold. One had spent nigh thirty 
years in many parts of the Continent ; the other had dwelt for years 
within the Arctic Circle, and had travelled the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean at a time when the Esquimaux keep close within their greasy 
snow huts. Both were renowned travellers, in a land where bad 
travellers were unknown ; the testimony of such men was conclusive, 
and for years they had not known so cold a day.” 

The most unpleasant June and July which I have ever passed were 
in Cornwall, near Land’s End. This was in 1879, no doubt a very bad 
season ; the thermometer seldom, at mid-day, exceeded 56°, and we 
had incessant mist, fog, and rain, and for the first time in my life I was 
several times in July obliged to have a fire. A remarkable instance 
of the small value of means is afforded by the respective climates of 
the northern shores of the Caspian, and of the Hebrides : both have 
much the same mean temperature, say 45° F., but on the Caspian 
there is intense frost, lasting some months, followed by a long 
summer of transcendent brilliancy, and burning heat ; corn grows 
luxuriantly, and choice vines, peaches, apricots, and mulberries bear 
fruit abundantly ; while in the Hebrides, where snow rarely lies, and 
thick ice is almost a phenomenon, the summer is so little better than 
the winter that corn seldom ripens, and is always of inferior quality, 
and fruit is an impossibility. Candidly speaking, the Hebridean 
climate, though it has the doubtful advantage of equability, and of a 
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mild, misty winter, is far less adapted to successful horticulture and 
out-door amusements than that of the Caspian. 

Which is the most disagreeable climate on the face of the earth 
is hard to tell; some people would say that of Edinburgh or Corn- 
wall, though Admiral Fitzroy gives the palm to the countries on the 
Strait of Magellan. “It is so disagreeable,” he says, “that the 
country is almost uninhabitable. Clouds, wind, and rain are con- 
tinual in their annoyance. Perhaps there are not ten days in the 
year on which rain does not fall, and not thirty on which the wind 
does not blow strongly, yet the air is mild, and the temperature 
surprisingly uniform throughout the year. The temperature of that 
ill-omened region is uniformly low, rarely falling below freezing point, 
and seldom rising very much above it. Extremes of cold never occur, 
and even with the thermometer at freezing point the screen of vapour 
mitigates the rigour of the climate. In this way the vegetable and 
animal life of Tierra del Fuego, and of the mainland of Western 
Patagonia, exists under apparently anomalous conditions: vast forests 
adorn the mountain sides ; ferns closely allied to tropical species 
grow splendidly, large woody-stemmed trees of fuchsia and veronica 
may be seen in full flower, parrots abound, and humming birds are 
seen in great numbers as low as 53°5° S. latitude. The absence of 
frost favours many kinds of productions, while the low summer heat 
is equally injurious to others.” 

Nothing tends so greatly to make severe winter cold endurable 
as a perfectly calm and fairly dry atmosphere, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 20° F. toa well-clothed person is not so disagreeable, 
under these circumstances, as 40° with a keen wind and the air 
nearly saturated. With a practically motioniess atmosphere it is 
possible to get warm with the thermometer at zero, or even lower ; 
but how seldom this kind of weather occurs in our islands, and our 
frosts send a shudder through the most robust and light-hearted. 
But very intense cold is not agreeable in any part of the world, as 
an extract will show: “About three o’clock in the morning the 
men got up, unable to sleep on account of the cold, and set the fire 
going. Beyond a doubt it was cold; I don’t mean cold in the 
ordinary manner, cold such as you can localise to your feet, or your 
fingers, or your nose, but cold all over, crushing cold. Putting on 
coat and mocassins as close to the fire as possible, I ran to the tree 
on which I had hung the thermometer on the previous evening ; it 
stood at 37° below zero at 3.30 in the morning. Oh, how biting cold 
it was! On, in the grey snow light, with a terrible wind sweeping up 
the long reaches of the river; nothing spoken, for such cold makes 
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men silent, morose, and savage. After four hours’ travelling we 
stopped to dine ; it was only 9.30, but we had breakfasted six hours 
before. Then I set up my thermometer again ; it registered 39° 
below zero, 71° of frost. What it must have been at day-break I 
cannot say ; but it was sensibly colder than at 10 o’clock, and I do 
not doubt must have been 45° below zero. I had never been exposed 
to anything like this cold before. Set full in the sun at 11 o’clock, 
the thermometer rose only to 26° below zero ; the sun seemed to 
have lost all power of warmth.” 

Almost at any season there may be, in England, a difference of 
42° between the mean of corresponding days in different years, though 
this is very rare. The greatest departure in the temperature of months, 
weeks, and days, occurs in winter, the least in summer. For example: 
the mean of the coldest mid-January day in London is 35° or 36°, 
but January 20, 1838, had a mean of 10°7°._ A mean as low as 20° 
is, however, very unusual. On the other hand, the hottest July day 
of modern times had a mean of 79°5°, or 15°5° above the mean, 
against a January deficit of 25° or 26°; while a July day last year had 
a mean of 49°, a deficit of 14° or 15° as against January 24, 1834, 
with a mean of 52°7°, an excess of 17°. In London the thermometer 
has very occasionally, at long intervals, fallen tozero, and even three or 
four degrees below, while the highest readings have been 96°6° and 
96°8° in July. On the other hand, the lowest recorded reading in the 
south of Scotland was 22° below zero, and a day in Scotland, with a 
mean of zero, has been recorded. Every other year the thermometer 
touches go° in London, but in the following winter the minimum 
may not fall below 23°, giving an annual range of 65° or 66°. But 
what is this compared with Australia. At Deniliquin, which may be 
regarded as a fairly typical New South Wales station, the range 
between different years is startling—from a maximum of 121° in 
January 1863, to 102°1° in January 1871. Our British climate has 
many drawbacks, and I shall never stand up for it ; at the same 
time let me say that even more serious drawbacks attend many other 
climates. A lady who after a residence of seventeen years has 
recently returned from Virginia, exhausts her vocabulary without 
finding language sufficiently strong to denounce the extremes of 
heat and cold and the boxing of the thermometer up and down in 
that State ; but she may be somewhat prejudiced. As some people 
are fond of statistics, let me say that the late Professor Parkes gives 
Masavva and Khartoum, in 15° N. lat. on the Nile, in Lower Nubia, 
as the hottest places in the world; they have a mean annual 
temperature of g0°5° F. 
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At Ashdall, Alton, Hants, a maximum of 1o1° was recorded 
July 15, 1881 ; this, as far as I can ascertain, is the highest reading 
ever registered in England by verified thermometers properly placed. 
So local, however, are very high or very low readings in the United 
Kingdom, that in July, 1881, the maximum reading at Cockermouth 
only once exceeded 70°. Again, in the memorable frost of January, 
1881, while the minimum at some places fell 15°, 20°, and even 22° 
below zero, it was as high as 24° above zero at Valencia, 26° at 
Guernsey, and 29° at Scilly. In selecting a place for change of air 
or a summer holiday, a most important consideration is abundance 
of moderate warmth, brilliant sunlight, and rainless days. The south 
of England fairly answers these requirements from the beginning of 
May to the close of September, but during the winter all parts of the 
United Kingdom are bad—the drier, colder, north-eastern districts 
having keen searching winds, while the south-western ones have a 
continuance of wet winds and raw days, with temperatures so low that 
out-door exercise is not pleasant except to the very robust. 

Climate has a tendency to arrange itself under one of two types 
—the so-called continental and the insular—that is, large diurnal and 
seasonal ranges from say 30° below to 110° above zero, a not un- 
common range in some parts of the Northern States of the American 
Union ; and small annual and seasonal ranges like that of Scilly, from 
a mininum of 30° to a maximum of 70°. The most remarkable 
instances of the two types would be found, on the one hand, in 
Northern Siberia, and, on the other, in some small equatorial island. 
At Singapore the difference between the hottest and the coldesi 
months is 3°6°: January 78°8°, and July 824°; while at Jakoutsk it 
is 112°5°: January —44'5°, and July 68°. While on the subject of low 
temperatures the following brief summary of the readings in Major 
Greely’s Arctic expedition will be interesting. “We find,” says a 
Westminster Reviewer, “that the mean of the year 1881-2 was 
—4°8°: the maximum was 53° on June 30, the minimum —62‘1° on 
February 3 ; the hours below freezing point were 7,104 ; below zero 
Fahrenheit 4,916 ; and below frozen mercury 1,281. In 1882-3 the 
mean was — 2°8°: the maximum 52°4° on July 12, the minimum —56°5° 
on February 27; hours below freezing point 7,063 ; below zero 4,979; 
below frozen mercury 868, If we compare these figures with those 
given by Sir George Nares for the year 1875-6, we shall find a 
considerable difference in the minimum temperature. Sir George 
Nares’ figures are :— Discovery, the station of which was within two 
hundred yards of Fort Conger: maximum 46°0, minimum —70°8; 
mean —4°232.” 
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“The A/er¢ in winter quarters, 82°. 25’ N., had—maximum 50°, 
minimum —73°75° ; mean 3°473°. The highest temperature recorded 
was at Lake Hazen, in June, when the thermometer rose in the 
shade to 64°, whilst at the same date at Fort Conger it registered 
51°2°, thus showing a difference of about 20° between the coast and 
the interior, and proving, Greely says, that the interior was warmer in 
summer and proportionally colder in winter than the coast. The 
latter inference we may, however, reasonably doubt, when we remem- 
ber the open river and the winter pasturage of musk-oxen.” 

The nearer the equator, from the small difference in the length 
of the day, and the little change in the angle with which the sun’s 
rays strike the ground, the greater the equability of the thermometer all 
the year round. So that in extreme cases the annual range, night and 
day, may only be from a minimum of 80° to a maximum of 9go°%, 
But between the extremes of both types of climates there are count- 
less varieties, and one can only roughly say that the nearer the sea 
and the less the distance from the equator the smaller the annual 
and the diurnal range, while the farther from the equator and from 
the sea the greater the extremes. 

Hardly a year passes that some wiseacre does not write to the 
papers that the thermometer in his garden has reached a higher 
point than at Calcutta, or in Jamaica, or that the lowest reading has 
actually been higher than at Athens or Palermo during the same 
season. Both statements may be rigidly true, but the inference that 
the climate of England has anything in common with a tropical or 
subtropical one would not necessarily follow. It is quite possible 
that for three or four hours, on some abnormally hot day, the ther- 
mometer may read as high in Hants or Sussex as at Calcutta, or 
some other damp place not far from the sea in or near the tropics ; 
but whereas in England the thermometer only stands at that high 
figure for a few hours once or twice in a couple of years, in the 
tropical region it will read as high for six, or eight, or ten hours a day 
for weeks and even months at a time. ‘The absolutely highest 
readings after all are not on the equator, but fitteen, thirty, or thirty- 
five degrees north or south in dry regions like the plains of India, 
or the oases of the Sahara, or the rainless tracts of Australia, and 
there the daily maximum may reach too° to rro° for a long time, 
occasionally running upto 118° or 120°, or even at rare intervals to127°, 
or possibly 132° or 133°, the last the highest recorded maximum ever 
known, but 112° is a high reading in the hottest parts of the world. 
In Abyssinia the thermometer has occasionally marked 127°, and in 
Nubia 120°, But as’ reliable meteorological stations are infrequent 
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in tropical lands, especially in the great rainless tracts, we do not 
know with absolute certainty what figure may be reached in some 
exceptional season, possibly 140° or 150° as an extreme. Against 
this, however, must be set the fact that the extreme readings of 
127° to 132° have not been surpassed during the past forty or fifty 
years, although the hottest regions of the earth have been repeatedly 
traversed by explorers well provided with instruments, and thoroughly 
accustomed to place them. 

The highest shade-temperatures reached at Sydney ranze from 
80” to 110°, but the thermometer seldom exceeds 100°, and once only 
in twenty years has the reading been 106'9°. Inland, however, the 
readings are far higher, and on January 21, 1845, Capt. Sturt’s ther- 
mometer marked 131° F. Even in Australia the range is consider- 
ably greater than commonly supposed, and far exceeds anything we 
ever get in England; in other words, the regularity of our climate is 
greater than that of most parts of Australia. At Armidale in 1869 
the mean maxima of the hottest month were 106°, but in 1867, 
only 97° ; at Wentworth in 1870 they were only 84°, while in 1873 they 
were 100°, a difference of 16°; at Deniliquin in one year they were 
85°8°, in another 103°1°, but the difference between the mean 
minima of the coldest and the mean maxima of the hottest month 
is truly startling: at Wentworth they fell to 40°8° or 60° below 
the mean maxima—25° greater than the range at Greenwich—at 
Deniliquin to 35°3°, and in two consecutive years they actually marked 
50°7° and 34'2°, and in a third year they were 32°5°, while at Urana 
they reached 57°0° in one year, and the next stood at 34.4°. What an 
outcry we should have in England had we such instability. 

Everyone must have noticed the great charm of a bright, sunny, 
calm day, although the temperature may be quite moderate, while 
nothing is more depressing than one on which, without sharp cold, 
the earth and sky are enveloped in a dull uniform gloom. A traveller 
in temperate and highly favoured regions like Florence or Malaga 
is greatly surprised at the crowds whom he finds in the open air on 
fine evenings and cool days, compared with the small numbers to be 
seen in England at the same season and hour. Had we the sunlight 
and genial atmosphere of southern France, how quickly our habits 
would change ! our houses would be thrown open, we should sit out 
in our gardens, perhaps in the streets, and no longer take “our 
pleasures sadly.” All we need for perfect enjoyment is a calm dry 
atmosphere, not necessarily a high temperature ; and in some parts of 
Colorado people are actually said to sit at open windows without extra 
clothing with the thermometer at 31°, and not to complain of cold ; and 
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tourists often describe the pleasures of a summer residence in some 
of the valleys of the Tyrol where, without great heat, the evenings are 
often for a long time calm, refreshing, and delightful, from the absence 
of damp and wind. 

To ‘conclude: The present year has not been remarkable for 
abnormally high or low temperatures, and has presented the usual 
features of English weather. There was a singular and almost un- 
precedented absence of frost in the shade in London for many weeks 
during the latter part of the spring: this was favourable to vegetation, 
which often suffers seriously from Apriland May frosts. Then came 
a month or more of dry, genial weather, and the hay crop was large 
and of good quality ; but July was not dry and warm, though the 
abundant showers and comparative absence of sunlight were good 
for the green crops. The same rather low temperatures and ex 
cessive rainfall continued till the close of the summer, and the corn 
crops, especially in some districts, suffered greatly : other crops were 
gainers. Nevertheless, in spite of its dampness, gloom, and un- 
certainty, the climate of the south coast, I dare not say of England 
generally, has good features, and in the words of the Duke of Argyle 
at Boscombe, on July 29, it is characterised by an absence of 
extremes, and while we have no experience of the burning suns of 
Sicily and Greece, we also are spared the piercing cold of Canada and 
Russia ; so that we cannot deny that, while there are a few betier 
climates, there are many far worse than ours. 


ALFRED J. H. CRESPI, 
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CHARLES THE FIRST’S BOOK 
FIRES. 


EW things now seem more surprising than the sort of fury with 
which in the earlier part of the seventeenth century the 
extreme rights of monarchs were advocated by large numbers of 
Englishmen. Political servitude was then the favourite dream of 
thousands. The Church made herself especially prominent on the 
side of prerogative ; the pulpits resounded with what our ancestors 
called crown divinity; and in the reign of Charles I. the rival 
principles, ultimately fought for on the battle-field, first came into 
conflict over sermons, the immediate cause, indeed, of so many of 
the greatest political movements of our history. 

The first episode in this connection is the important case of 
Dr. Roger Manwaring, one of Charles’s chaplains, who, at the time 
when the King was pressing for a compulsory loan, preached two 
sermons before him, advocating the King’s right to impose any loan 
or tax without consent of Parliament, and, in fact, making a clean 
sweep of all the liberties of the subject whatsoever. At Charles’s 
request, Manwaring published these sermons under the title of 
“Religionand Allegiance” (1627). But the popular party in Parliament 
resolved to make an example of him, and a long speech on the sub- 
ject by Pym is preserved in Rushworth. The Commons begged the 
Lords to pronounce judgment upon him, and a most severe one they 
did pronounce. He was to be imprisoned during the House’s 
pleasure ; to be fined £1,000 to the king ; to make a written sub- 
mission at the bars of both Houses; to be suspended for three years ; 
to be disabled from ever preaching at Court, or holding any 
ecclesiastical or secular office ; and the king was to be moved to 
grant a proclamation for calling in and burning his book. 

On June 23, 1628, Manwaring made accordingly a most abject 
submission at the bars of both Houses, Heylyn says, on his knees 
and with tears in his eyes, confessing his sermons to have been “ full 
of dangerous passages, inferences, and scandalous aspersions in most 
parts;” and the next day Charles issued a proclamation for calling 


them in, as haying incurred “the just censure and sentence of the 
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High Court of Parliament.” The sentence of suppression presumably 
in this case carried the burning; but, if so, there is no mention of 
any public burning by the bishops and others, to whom the books 
were to be delivered by their owners. 

Fuller says that much of Manwaring’s sentence was remitted in 
consideration of his humble submission ; and Charles the very same 
year not only pardoned him, but gave him ecclesiastical preferment, 
finally making him Bishop of St. David’s. Heylyn attests the re- 
sentment this indiscreet indulgence roused in the Commons ; but, 
unfortunately, as Manwaring was doubtless well aware, to have 
incurred the anger of Parliament was motive enough with Charles for 
the preferment of the offender, and the shortest road to it. 

This is shown by the similar treatment accorded to the Rev. 
Richard Montagu, who had made himself conspicuous on the anti- 
Puritan side in the time of James. In defence of himself he had written 
his “ Appello Czsarem,” with James’s leave and encouragement. It 
was a long book, refuting the charges made against him of Popery and 
Arminianism, and full of bitter invectives against the Puritans. After 
the matter had been long under the consideration of Parliament, the 
House prayed the King to punish Montagu, and to suppress and 
burn his books; and this Charles did in a remarkable proclamation 
(Jan. 17, 1628), wherein the “ Appello Czsarem” is admitted to have 
been ‘* the first cause of those disputes and differences that have since 
much troubled the quiet of the Church,” and is therefore called in, 
Charles adding, that if others write again on the subject, “we shall 
take such order with them and those books that they shall wish they 
had never thought upon these needless controversies.” It appears 
though from Rushworth that, in spite of this, several answers were 
penned to Montagu, and that they were suppressed. And what, 
indeed, would life be but for its ‘‘ needless controversies ” ? 

Nothing could be more praiseworthy than Charles’s attempt to put 
a stop to the idle disputations and bitter recriminations of the com. 
batants on either side of religious controversy. Could he have 
succeeded he might have staved off the Civil War, which we might 
almost more fitly call a religious one. But in those days few men, 
unfortunately, had the cool wisdom to remain as neutral between 
Arminian and Calvinist, Papist and Protestant, as between the rival 
Egyptian sects which, in Juvenal’s time, fought for the worship of the 
ibis or the crocodile. Our comparatively greater safety in these days 
is due to the large increase of that neutral party, which was so sadly 
nsignificant in the time of Charles. May that party never become 
jless, but constantly grow! : 
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Montagu, at the time of the proclamation of his book, had been 
appointed Bishop of Chichester, having been raised to that see in 
spite or because of his quarrel with Parliament. He was consecrated 
by Laud in August of the same year, and Heylyn admits that his 
promotion was more magnanimous than safe on the part of Charles, 
being clearly calculated to exasperate the House. Ten years later 
(1638) he was preferred to the see of Norwich. All his life he 
remained a prominent member of the Romanising party. 

These books of Manwaring and Montagu are important as proving 
clearly two historical points, viz. :—(1) The early date at which the 
Court party alienated even the House of Lords. (2) The fact that 
the original exciting cause of all the subsequent discord between 
Puritan and Prelatist came from a prominent member ofthe Laudian 
or Romanising faction. 

The rising temper of the people, and its justification, is shown 
even in these literary disputes. But the popular temper was destined 
to be more seriously roused by those atrocious sentences against the 
authors of certain books which were passed within a few years by the 
Star Chamber and High Commission. The heavy fines and cruel muti- 
lations imposed by these courts were not new in the reign of Charles, 
but they became far more frequent, and were directed less against 
wrong conduct than disagreeable opinions. They are intimately 
connected with the memory of Laud, first as Bishop of London, and 
then as Archbishop of Canterbury, whose letters show that the 
severities in question were to him and Strafford (to use Hallam’s 
expression) “the feebleness of excessive lenity.” To the last Charles 
was not despotic enough to please Laud, who complains petulantly 
in his Diary of a prince “who knew not how to be, or be made 
great.” 

As the first illustration of Laud’s method for attaining this end 
must be mentioned the case of a book which enjoys the distinction 
of having brought its author to a more severe punishment than any 
other book in the English language. Our literature has had many a 
martyr, but Alexander Leighton is the foremost of the rank. 

He was a Scotch divine ; nor can it be denied that his “Syon’s 
Plea against the Prelacy” (1628) contained, indeed, some bitter 
things against the bishops ; he said they were of no use in God’s 
house, and called them caterpillars, moths, and cankerworms. But 
our ancestors habitually indulged in such expressions ; and even 
Tyndale, the martyr, called church functionaries horse-leeches, 
maggots, caterpillars in a kingdom. Such terms were among the tra- 
ditional amenities of all controversy, especially religious controversy. 
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But since the Martin-Marprelate Tracts or Latimer’s sermons the 
strong anti-Episcopalian feeling of the country had never expressed 
itself so vigorously as in this “decade of grievances” against the 
hierarchy, presented to Parliament by a man who was too sensitive 
of “the ruin of religion and the sinking of the State.” 

The Star Chamber fined him £10,000, and then the High Com- 
mission Court deprived him of his ministry, and sentenced him to 
be whipped, to be pilloried, to lose his ears, to have his nose split, to 
be branded on his cheeks with “ S. S.” (Sower of Sedition), and to be 
imprisoned for life! Perhaps with all this, the burning of his book 
went without saying ; though I have found no specific mention of its 
incurring that fate. 

The sentence was executed in November, 1630, in frost and 
snow, making its victim, as he says himself, “a theatre of misery to 
men and angels.” It was all done in the name of law and order, like all 
the other great atrocities of history. After ten years’ imprisonment 
Leighton was released by the Long Parliament, and a few years 
later he wrote an account of his sufferings, and a report of his trial 
in the Star Chamber. Laud, the Bishop of London, was the moving 
spirit of the whole thing. At the end of his speech he apologised 
for his presence at the trial, admitting that by the Canon law no 
ecclesiastic might be present at a judicature where loss of life or 
limb was incurred, but contending that there was no such loss in ear- 
cutting, nose-slitting, branding, and whipping. Leighton, of course, 
may have been misinformed of what occurred at his trial (for he 
himself was not allowed to be present !); and so some doubt must also 
attach to the story that when the censure was delivered “the Prelate 
off with his cap, and holding up his hands gave thanks to God who 
had given him the victory over his enemies.” 

Shortly after his release, Leighton was made keeper of Lambeth 
Palace, and then he died, “ rather insane of mind for the hardships 
he had suffered ;” but, such is the irony of fate, the man who had 
paid so heavily for his antipathy to bishops became himself the father 
of an archbishop ! 

By an unexplained law of our nature the very severity of punish- 
ment seems to invite men to incur it ; and Leighton’s fate, like most 
penal warnings, rather incited to its imitation than deterred from it. 
The next to feel the grip of the Star Chamber was the famous 
William Prynne, barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, and one of the most erudite 
as well as most voluminous writers our country has ever produced. 

He was only thirty-three when in 1633 he published his “ Histrio- 
Mastix, or the Player’s Scourge;” his labour had taken him seven years, 
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nor was it the first work of his that had attracted the notice of authority. 
In a thousand closely printed pages, he argued, by an appeal to fifty-five 
councils, seventy-one fathers and Christian writers, one hundred and 
fifty Protestant and Catholic authors, and forty heathen philosophers 
into the’ bargain, that stage-plays, besides being sinful and heathenish, 
were “ intolerable mischiefs to churches, to republics, to the manners, 
minds, and souls of men.” Little as we think so now, this opinion, 
which was afterwards also Defoe’s, was not without justification in 
those days. But Prynne’s crusade did not stop at theatres ; and 
Heylyn’s account reveals the feeling of contemporaries: “ Neither 
the hospitality of the gentry in the time of Christmas, nor the 
music in cathedrals and the chapels royal, nor the pomps and 
gallantries of the Court, nor the Queen’s harmless recreations, nor 
the King’s solacing himself sometimes in masques and dances 
could escape the venom of his pen.” “He seemed to breathe 
nothing but disgrace to the nation, infamy to the Church, re- 
proaches to the Court, dishonour to the Queen.” For his remarks 
against women actors were thought to be aimed at Henrietta Maria, 
though the pastoral in which she took part was posterior by six weeks 
to the publication of the book!! The four legal societies “‘ presented 
their Majesties with a pompous and magnificent masque, to let them 
see that Prynne’s leaven had not soured them all, and that they were 
not poisoned with the same infection.” 2 

This surely might have been enough ; but by the time the matter 
had come before the Star Chamber, Laud had succeeded Abbot 
(with whom Prynne was on friendly terms) as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (August, 1633) ; and Laud was in favour of rigorous measures. 
So was Lord Dorset, and Lord Cottington, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose judgment is of importance as showing: that this 
was really the first occasion when the hangman’s services were called 
in aid for the suppression of books :— 

I do in the first place begin censure with his book. I condemn it to be 
burnt in the most public manner that can be. The manner in other countries 
is (where such books are) to be burnt by the hangman, though not used in 
England (yet I wish it may in respect of the strangeness and heinousness of the 
matter contained in it) to have a strange manner of burning, and therefore I shall 
desire it may be so burnt by the hand of the hangman. 

If it may agree with the Court, I do adjudge Mr. Prynne to be put from the 
Bar, and to be for ever incapable of his profession. I do adjudge him, my 





? Whitelock’s Memorials of Charles J., 1822. Laud is represented as mainly 
instrumental in the conduct of the whole of this nefarious proceeding, especially 
in procuring the sentence in the Star Chamber. 


® Life of Laud, 249. 
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Lords, that the Society of Lincoln’s Inn do put him out of the Society; and 
because he had his offspring from Oxford (now with a low voice said the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ‘‘ I am sorry that ever Oxford bred such an evil member ”’) 
there to be degraded. And I do condemn Mr. Prynne to stand in the pillory in 
two places, in Westminster and Cheapside, and that he shall lose both his ears, 
one in each place, and with a paper on his head declaring how foul an offence 
it is, viz., that it is for an infamous libel against both their Majesties’ State and 
Government. And lastly (nay, not lastly) I do condemn him in £5,000 fine to 
the King. And lastly, perpetual imprisonment.' 

In this spirit the highest in the land understood justice in those 
golden monarchical days, little recking of the retribution that their 
cruelty was laying in store for them. A few years later history pre- 
sents us with another graphic picture of the same sort, showing us 
the facetious as well as the ferocious aspect of the Star Chamber. 
Again Prynne stands before his judges, a full court (and theoretically 
the Star Chamber was co-extensive with the House of Lords), but this 
time in company with Bastwick, the physician, and Burton, the 
divine. Sir J. Finch, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, says: “I 
had thought Mr. Prynne had had no ears, but methinks he hath ears.” 
Thereupon many Lords look more closely at him, and the usher of 
the court is ordered to turn up his hair and show his ears. Their 
Lordships are displeased that no more had been cut off on the pre- 
vious occasion, and “cast out some disgraceful words of him.” To 
whom Prynne replies: “My Lords, there is never a one of your 
Honours but would be sorry to have your ears as many are.” The 
Lord-Keeper says: “In good truth he is somewhat saucy.” “I 
hope,” says Prynne, “your Honours will not be offended. I pray 
God give you ears to hear.” 

The whole of this interesting trial is best read in the fourth 
volume of the Harleian “ Miscellanies.” Prynne’s main offence on 
this occasion was his ‘ News from Ipswich,” written in prison, and 
his sentence was preceded by a speech from Laud, which the King 
made him afterwards publish, and which, after a denial of the Puritan 
charge of making innovations in religion, ended with the words: 
“Because the business hath some reflection upon myself I shall for- 
bear to censure them, and leave them to God’s mercy and the King’s 
justice.” Yet Laud in the very previous sentence had thanked his 
colleagues for the “ just and honourable censure” they had passed ; 
and when he spoke in this Pharisaical way of God’s mercy and 
the King’s justice, he knew that the said justice had condemned 
Prynne to be fined another £5,000, to be deprived of the remainder 
of his ears in the pillory, to be branded on both cheeks with “S, L.” 


1 From the account in the State Zrials, 
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(Schismatical Libelier), and to be imprisoned for life in Carnarvon 
Castle.! Apart from that, Laud’s defence seems conclusive on many 
of the points brought against him. 

Bastwick and Burton were at the same time, for their books, con- 
demned to a fine of £5,000 each, to be pilloried, to lose their ears, 
and to be imprisoned, one at Launceston Castle, in Cornwall, and the 
other in Lancaster Castle. It does not appear that the burning of 
their books was on this occasion included in the sentence ; but as 
the order for seizing libellous books was sometimes a separate matter 
from the sentence itself (Laud’s “ Hist.,” 252), or could be ordered 
by the Archbishop alone, one may feel fairly sure that it followed. 

The execution of this sentence (June 30, 1637) marks a turning- 
point in our history. The people strewed their way from the prison 
to the pillory with sweet herbs. From the pillory they severally 
addressed the sympathetic crowd, Bastwick, for instance, saying, 
** Had I as much blood as would swell the Thames, I would shed it 
every drop in this cause.” Prynne, returning to prison by boat, 
actually made two Latin verses on the letters branded on his cheeks, 
with a pun upon Laud’s name. As probably no one ever made 
verses on such an occasion before or since, they are deserving of 


quotation : --- 
Stigmata maxillis referens insignia Laudis, 
Exultans remeo, victima grata Deo. 


Their journey to their several prisons was a triumphal procession 
all the way; the people, as Heylyn reluctantly writes, “either 
foolishly or factiously resorting to them as they passed, and seeming 
to bemoan their sufferings as unjustly rigorous. And such a haunt 
there was to the several castles to which they were condemned . . . 
that the State found it necessary to remove them further,” Prynne 
to Jersey, Burton to Guernsey, and Bastwick to Scilly. The alarm 
of the Government at the resentment they had aroused by their 
cruelties is as conspicuous as that resentment itself. No English 
Government has ever with impunity incurred the charge of cruelty; 
nor is anything clearer than that as these atrocious sentences justified 
the coming Revolution, so they were among its most immediate 
causes. 

The “ Letany,” for which Bastwick was punished on this occasion 
was not the first work of his that had brought him to trouble. His 


' In his defence he says that he always voted last or last but one. In that 
case he must always have heard the sentence passed by those who spoke before 
him, and not dissented from it. His sole excuse is, that he was no worse than 
his colleagues; to which the answer is, he ought to have been better. 
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first work, the “ Elenchus Papistice Religionis” (1627), against the 
Jesuits, was brought before the High Commission at the same time 
with his “ Flagellum Pontificis” (1635), a work which, ostensibly 
directed against the Pope’s temporal power, aimed, in Laud’s eyes, 
at English Episcopacy and the Church of England. The sting occurs 
near the end, where the author contends that the essentials of a 
bishop, namely, his election by his flock and the proper discharge of 
episcopal duties, are wanting in the bishops of his time. ‘Where is 
the ministering of doctrine and of the Word, and of the Sacraments? 
Where is the care of discipline and morals? Where is the con- 
solation of the poor? where the rebuke of the wicked? Alas for the 
fall of Rome! Alas for the ruin of a flourishing Church! The 
bishops are neither chosen nor called; but by canvassing, and by 
money, and by wicked arts they are thrust upon their government.” 
This was the beginning of trouble. The Court of High Commission 
condemned both his books to be burnt,' and its author to be fined 
£1,000, to be excommunicated, to be debarred from his profession, 
and to be imprisoned in the Gatehouse till he recanted ; which, wrote 
Bastwick, would not be till Doomsday, in the afternoon. 

In the Gatehouse Bastwick penned his “ Apologeticus ad Preesules 
Anglicanos” and his “ Letany,” the books for which he suffered, as 
above described, at the hands of the Star Chamber. The first was 
an attack on the High Commission, the second on the bishops, the 
Real Presence, and the Church Prayer Book. The language of the 
“Letany” is in many passages extremely coarse, and it is only possible 
to quote such milder expressions as since the time of Tyndale had 
been traditional in the Puritan party. ‘“ As many prelates in England, 
so many vipers in the bowels of Church and State.” They were “the 
very polecats, stoats, weasels, and minivers in the warren of Church 
and State.” They were “ Antichrist’s little toes.” To judge from 
these expressions merely one might be disposed to agree with Heylyn, 
who says of the “‘ Letany” that it was “so silly and contemptible that 
nothing but the sin and malice which appeared in every line of it 
could have possibly preserved it from being ridiculous.” But the 
“ Letany ” is really a most important contribution to the history of the 
period. Nothing is more graphic than Bastwick’s account of the 
almost regal reverence claimed for the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the traffic of the streets interrupted when he issued from Lambeth, the 
overturning of the stalls; the author’s description of the excessive power 
of the bishops, of the extortions of the ecclesiastical courts, is corro- 
borated by abundant correlative testimony ; and he appeals for the 


1 Prynne, Mew Discovery, 132. 
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truth of his charges of immorality against the clergy of that time to 
the cases that came before the High Commission. 

Lord Clarendon speaks of Bastwick as “a half-witted, crack- 
brained fellow,” unknown to either University or the College of 
Physicians ; perhaps it was because he was unknown to either 
University that he acquired that splendid Latin style to which even 
Lord Clarendon does justice. The Latin preface to the second 
edition of the ‘ Flagellum,” in which Bastwick returns thanks to the 
Long Parliament for his release from prison, is unsurpassed by the 
Latin writing of the best English scholars, and bespeaks anything but 
a half-witted brain. Cicero could hardly have done it better. 

Burton’s book, however, was considered worse than Prynne’s or 
Bastwick’s, for Heylyn calls it “the great masterpiece of mischief.” 
It consists of two sermons, republished with an appeal to the King, 
under the title of “For God and King.” Like Bastwick, he writes 
in the interest of the King against the encroachments of the bishops ; 
and complains bitterly of the ecclesiastical innovations then in vogue. 
His accusation is no less forcible, though less well known, than 
Laud’s defence in his Star Chamber speech ; and if he did call the 
bishops “limbs of the Beast,” “‘ ravening wolves,” and so forth, the 
language of Laud’s party against the Puritans was no more refined. 
So convinced was Burton of the justice of his cause, that he declared 
that all the time he stood in the pillory he thought himself “in 
heaven, and in a state of glory and triumph if any such state can 
possibly be on earth.” 

Itis in connection with Bastwick’s “ Letany ” and Prynne’s “ News 
from Ipswich” that Lilburne, of subsequent revolutionary fame, first 
appears on the stage of history, as responsible for their printing in 
Holland and dispersion in England. At all events he was punished 
for that offence, being whipped with great severity, by order of the 
Star Chamber, all the way from the Fleet Prison to Westminster, where 
he stood for some hours in the pillory. He was then only twenty. 
Laud had the second instalment of the books seized upon landing, 
and then burnt. 

In this matter of book-burning the Archbishop seems at that time 
to have had sole authority, and doubtless many more books met with 
a fiery fate than are specifically mentioned. Laud himself refers in a 
letter to an order he issued for the seizure and public burning in 
Smithfield of as many copies as could be found of an English trans- 
lation of St. Francis de Sales’ “ Praxis Spiritualis,” or “ The Intro- 
duction to a Devout Life,”’ which, after having been licensed by his 
chaplain, had been tampered with, in the Roman Catholic interest, 
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in its passage through the press. Of this curious book some 1,200 
copies were burnt, but a few hundred copies had been dispersed 
before the seizure. 

The Archbishop’s duties, as general superintendent of literature 
and the press, constituted, indeed, no sinecure. For ever since the year 
1585, the Star Chamber regulations, passed at Archbishop Whitgift’s 
instigation, had been in force ; and, with unimportant exceptions, no 
book could be printed without being first seen, perused, and allowed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury or Bishop of London. Rome her- 
self had no more potent device for the maintenance of intellectual 
tyranny. The task of perusal was generally deputed to the Arch- 
bishop’s chaplain, who, as in the case of Prynne’s “ Histrio-Mastix,” 
ran the risk of a fine and the pillory if he suffered a book to be 
licensed without a careful study of its contents. 

But the powers of the Archbishop over the press were not yet 
enough for Laud, and in July, 1637, the Star Chamber passed a 
decree, with a view to prevent English books from being printed 
abroad, that in addition to the compulsory licensing of all English 
books by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop of London, or the 
University Chancellors, no books should be imported from abroad 
for sale without a catalogue of them being first sent to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or Bishop of London, who, by their chaplains or 
others, were to superintend the unlading of such packages of books. 
The only merit of this decree is that it led Milton to write his 
“ Areopagitica.” The Puritan belief that Laud aimed at the restora- 
tion of Popery has long since been proved erroneous. One of his 
bad dreams recorded in his Diary is that of his reconciliation with 
the Church of Rome; but there is abundant proof that he and his 
faction aimed at a spiritual and intellectual tyranny which would in 
no wise have been preferable to that of Rome. And of all Laud’s 
dreams, surely that of the Archbishop ot Canterbury exercising a 
perpetual dictatorship over English literature is not the least absurd 
and grotesque. 

Moreover, in August of this very same year Laud made another 
move in the direction of ecclesiastical tyranny. Bastwick and his 
party had contended, not only that Episcopacy was not of divine 
institution, or jure divino (as, indeed, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 
had argued before the King)'; but that the issuing of processes 
in the names and with the seals of the bishops in the ecclesias- 
tical courts was a trespass on the Royal Prerogative. What happened 
proves that it was. The statute of Edward VI. (1 Ed. VI c. 2) had 

1 Jaud’s Diary (Newman’s edition), 87. 
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enacted that all the proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts should 
“be made in the name and the style of the King,” and that no other 
seal of jurisdiction should be used but with the Royal arms engraven, 
under penalty of imprisonment. Mary repealed this Act, nor did 
Elizabeth replace it. But a clause in a statute of James (1 James I. 
c. 25) repealed the repealing Act of Mary, so that the Act of Edward 
was still in force, and Bastwick was perfectly right. The judges, in 
May, 1637, however, decided that Mary’s repeal Act was still in force ; 
and Charles, at Laud’s instigation, issued a proclamation in August, 
1637, to the effect that the proceedings of the High Commission and 
other ecclesiastical courts were agreeable to the laws and statutes of 
the realm.' In this manner did the judges, the bishops, and the King 
conspire to subject Englishmen to the tyranny of the Church ! 

The consequences belong to general history. Never was scheme of 
ecclesiastical ambition more completely shattered than Laud’s ; never 
was historical retribution more condign. Among the first acts of the 
Long Parliament (November, 1640) was the release of Prynne and 
Bastwick and Burton ; who were brought into the City, says Claren- 
don, by a crowd of some 10,000 persons, with boughs and flowers 
in their hands. Compensation was subsequently voted to them for 
the iniquitous fines imposed on them by the Star Chamber, and 
Prynne before long was one of the chief instruments in bringing Laud 
to trial and the block. But this was not before that ambitious pre- 
late had seen the bishops deprived of their seats in the House of 
Lords, and the Root and Branch Bill for their abolition introduced, 
as well as the Star Chamber and High Commission Courts abolished. 
It is to be regretted, nevertheless, that his punishment went beyond 
the total failure of the schemes of his life. 

Of the heroes of the books whose condemnation contributed so 
much to bring about the Revolution, only Prynne continued to figure 
as an object of interest in the subsequent stormy times. As a 
member of Parliament his political activity was only exceeded by his 
extraordinary literary productiveness ; his legacy to the Library of 
Lincoln’s Inn of his forty volumes of various works is probably the 
largest monument of literary labour ever produced by one man. His 
spirit of independence caused him to be constant to no political 
party, and after taking part against Cromwell he was made by the 
Government of the Restoration Keeper of the Records in the Tower, 
in which congenial post he finished his eventful career. 


J. A. FARRER. 


1 Heylyn’s Laud, 321-2. 
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THE STORY OF THE COAT. 


Part I. 


ING, heavenly Muse !—if any muse there be who presides ovet 
the externals of humanity, over “the grand tissue of all 
tissues, the only real tissue, the vestural tissue, namely, of woollen 
or other cloth, which man’s soul wears as its outward wrappage and 
overall,”—sing, heavenly Muse ! the chances and changes of the 
Coat! That is, of so much of the said vestural tissue as appertains 
to the upper portion of the body of civilised man, covering his 
chest and back, and eke his loins and limbs, down to his knees. 
Confining thy strain, O Muse! to the Englishman’s coat, do thou 
trace its history from the days when wild in woods the noble Briton 
ran, down to these glorious times of great Victoria ! ! 

Strabo, in his description of Britain, speaks of its inhabitants as 
wearing black garments, or cloaks, reaching to their heels, and 
bound round their breasts. Czesar says they were clad in skins, and 
that they stained themselves with the blue dye of the woad (or 
Isatis tinctoria). Every man, therefore, in that early age was proba- 
bly his own tailor, except in so far as he drew upon the industry and 
good taste of his “squaw.” When the Northman’s piratical galleys 
first ran up into our creeks and rivers, with their cargoes of fierce 
warriors, the ordinary dress of the Briton was a cloak or coat of 
sheepskin, or the hide of a brindled cow or of some beast killed in 
the chase. His chief, however, went to and fro in more sumptuous 
attire, exhibiting himself to the admiring vision of his tribesmen in a 
close coat, shaped like a tunic, and chequered with various colours, 
according to the wearer’s fancy. It was open in front, and furnished 
with long close sleeves which reached the waist, where it was fre- 
quently kept within decent bounds by a girdle. 

In Britain, as everywhere else, the Roman adhered to his national 

1 In the following pages I am compelled to traverse ground which has already 
been occupied by Fairholt, Planché, Strutt, and others ; but the method of my 
journey is my own, and I think I have brought together a mass of details un- 
noticed by my predecessors. 
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costume with as much tenacity as does the modern Englishman ; 
that is, to the toga and the tunic. “The tunic of the men,” says 
Mr. Hope, “ reached only half-way down the thigh ; longer tunics 
being regarded as a mark of effeminacy, and left to women and to 
Eastern nations. The inferior functionaries at sacrifices wore the 
tunic without the toga; so did the soldiers when in camp. 
The senatorial tunic was edged with a purple border, called /atus 
clavus ; that of the knights with a narrow border, the angustus 
clavus.” 

The tunic was the main feature of the Anglo-Saxon’s attire. 
(May I be forgiven for employing the pre-Freeman nomenclature ? ) 
In St. A:thelwold’s celebrated “‘ Benedictional” one of the Magi is 
represented as doing homage to the infant Jesus in a plain purple 
tunic, reaching nearly to the knees, and fastened about the waist by 
a linen girdle. Sometimes the tunic was enriched with an ornamen- 
tal border of leaves, or of square and circular figures, in a different 
colour to that of the garment itself. It fitted closely round the neck 
and was open half-way down the breast, like our modern waistcoat; 
it was open also at the sides, from the hip to the bottom. The Anglo- 
Danes likewise wore the tunic. Inthe reign of Edward the Confessor 
Englishmen first showed a partiality for foreign fashions, and, like 
the Normans, curtailed the tunic considerably, until it was almost as 
short as that garment in which David danced when he shocked the 
prudish Michal. In his romance of “Harold,” Lord Lytton 
describes the dress of his characters with archzological accuracy, 
and shows us the pious Edward in a white upper tunic, clasped 
on his shoulder with a broad ouch, or brooch, white leggings, and 
white mantle. Norman William he introduces in “a vest of dark 
cramoisy, edged by a deep band of embroidered gold” . . “leaving 
perfectly bare his firm, full throat—firm and full as a column of 
granite,”—and in a short jacket, or manteline, of fur, pendant from 
the shoulders. He also speaks of a Saxon, named Sexwolf, as wear- 
ing a tunic of hide, which, tightened at the waist, fell down to his 
knee ; “while a kind of cloak, fastened to the right shoulder by a 
large round button or brooch, flowed behind and in front, but left 
both arms free.” 

We pass on to the reign of William the Conqueror. The great 
king himself figures, in the illuminated MSS. which have come down 
to us, in a wide-sleeved tunic, with a richly ornamented border ; 
sometimes the tunic is relieved by a number of vertical stripes. His 
subjects also wore the tunic—a shortened one, not below the 
knees. 
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To the reign of his son, Henry I., belongs a curious MS. of 
Florence of Worcester, describing a dream of that monarch on his 
passage to Normandy in 1130. He supposed that three representa- 
tives, or types, of different orders of society, the husbandman, the 
knight, and the priest, in turn approached his bed, and threatened 
him so truculently that he awoke in a great panic, calling upon his 
attendants to protect him. In the drawings which illustrate this 
moral narrative the dress of the period is minutely delineated ; and 
we see the husbandman in his cheap tunic, with plain, close-fitting, 
serviceable sleeves—the priest wearing, of course, his professional 
dress—and the knight habited in a long and costly tunic, the sleeves 
hanging down long and full, and apparently causing much inconveni- 
ence to the wearer. 

If a man desired to go a-journeying, he attired himself accord- 
ingly, assuming a large skin-mantle, with a cape or hood, over a 
short tunic, and putting on-also an under-tunic, usually of some 
white woollen material. 

In the abbey of Fontevraud, in Normandy, were buried some of 
our early Plantagenet sovereigns, whose monumental effigies are 
better than “ fashion-books” for the guidance of the archzologist in 
costume. For example, Richard Cceur de Lion is clothed in a red 
super-tunic, or dalmatic, with a white tunic underneath; and this 
double tunic was evidently a characteristic part of the attire of royal 
and illustrious personages in the twelfth century. In the garb of 
ordinary civilians, however, little change was to be observed, except 
that the tunic was made shorter and closed all round. In the next 
century Fashion began to reign, and insisted upon the adoption of 
such extravagant and costly devices as to evoke the censure of the 
priesthood and the ridicule of the satirists. There is a “Song upon 
(or against) Tailors,” written in the reign of Henry III., which I take 
to be the earliest known attack upon that worshipful fraternity. It 
begins :—“ I have addressed you as gods: why should I omit the 
service which should be said upon festival days? Gods certainly 
you are, who can transform an old garment into the shape of a new 
one. The cloth, while fresh and new, is cut into either a cape or 
mantle ; but, in order of time, it is first a cape, and, after a while, is 
transformed into the other. It is thus you change bodies. When it 
becomes old the collar is removed, and it is turned into a mantle. 
Proteus-like are garments metamorphosed. At length winter returns ; 
then many of you immediately engraft upon the cape a capeuce. 
Next, it is squared ; after being squared it is rounded, and so it is 
turned into an amice. This is the way with all of them; they 
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all make one robe out of another—English, Germans, Franks, and 
Normans—almost without exception.” 

Some interesting information as to the dress of the later years 
of the thirteenth century may be picked out of the well-known 
Household Roll of Bishop Swinfield (of Hereford). It records the 
purchase of four pieces of linen cloth, called Keyneth, for 
£19. 6s. 8d. These were made up into long garments for the use 
of the bishop and his clerks by a tailor, who was provided with the 
necessary articles of binding, lining, and thread. Four pieces and 
six yards of striped cloth, at a cost of £12. 17s. 6d., were bought for 
the tunics and cloaks of the squires and bailiffs. Three pieces and 
four yards of a coarser cloth, cost #7. 16s. 11d., were allotted to the 
serving-men ; while a still commoner sort, of which four pieces and 
a half were obtained for £8. 15s. 9d., was made up for the grooms and 
pages. The total expenditure amounted to upwards of #50, equal, 
I suppose, to £700 or £750 at the present value of money. In winter 
the bishop purchased, for the better protection of his episcopal self, 
a surtout of furred skin and a furred cap. The cloths for summer 
wear were purchased at Whitsuntide, were of a lighter texture, and 
were denominated bluett and russet. These, too, were of different 
qualities, and the servants were once more clothed in distinctive 
striped dresses. The cloth of this period had a very long nap, so 
that when the garment was over-used the nap could be re-shorn, and 
an air of newness economically obtained. 

In the reign of the first Edward the tunic was still in vogue; it 
was worn with wide sleeves, which depended to the elbow. The 
super-tunic (the French gardecors) was also very generally adopted. 
Under the third Edward, dress occupied to a large extent the atten- 
tion of the wealthier classes, and the prevalent ostentation led to the 
enactment of no fewer than eight sumptuary laws. The tunic, or 
cote-hardie, fitted close to the body; it had tight sleeves, and scarcely 
reached the knee, so as not to obscure the view of the embroidered 
garter which set off the manly leg. It was gorgeously embroidered, 
and from its sleeves hung long slips of cloth. The peasantry, how- 
ever, wore no such splendid garments ; they were forbidden by law to 
wear other than breeches of leather and a frock of russet, or undyed 
wool. The burghers of the towns were attired in dress of similar 
cut, but finer texture—for it was in this respect that the statute law 
insisted on the gradations of rank—and its general effect may be seen 
in the costume still worn by the scholars of Christ’s Hospital. 

In two figures “of the period,” which Mr. Fairholt reproduces 
from a contemporary MS., we note some interesting details, In 
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the first of them, the cofe-hardie fits tightly to the waist, and is parti- 
coloured, half being with its sleeve of one colour, and the other half 
with its sleeve of another. In the second, his close-fitting cote-hardie, 
of dark blue, is encircled at the hips by an elegantly ornamented 
girdle (it seems never to have encompassed the waist) divided into a 
series of square compartments, filled with ornamental patterns. The 
stockings in both figures are of different colours. This affectation, 
again, provoked the wrath of the clergy and the ridicule of the 
satirists. The ved side of a gentleman, they said, gave them the 
idea of his having been half-wasted, or that he and his dress were 
suffering from ‘‘ St. Anthony’s fire.” 

The Chevalier de la Tour-Landry, in that strange treatise on 
“ Morals and Manners,” written for the use of his daughters, which 
Caxton printed in 1484, under the title of “The Knight of the 
Tower,” tells a story of two knights, brothers, who assumed the 7é/e 
of censores morum. One day, at a great feast, a young squire entered, 
clothed in a cofe-hardie of the German fashion; whereat one of 
the knights inquired of him loudly, where was his lute, or such 
other instrument as was fitted for a minstrel. “ Sir,” said the squire, 
“T do not meddle with such things; it is not my craft or science.” 
“ Sir,” rejoined the knight, “ I cannot understand you, for your garb 
is that of a minstrel. I have known some of your kinsmen, and the 
knights and squires of your lineage were all worthy men, but I 
never saw one of them go dressed in such attire.” When he found 
himself mistaken for, or compared to, an itinerant minstrel, the 
young squire deemed it advisable to put on “another gown” imme- 
diately, and threw the obnoxious cofe-hardie to a servant. 

In the reign of Richard II. extravagance of dress may be said to 
have reached its climax, the nobles and gentry, as is their wont. 
following the example of their sovereign ; ‘every man,” says Harding, 
the chronicler, “desiring to surpass his fellows in costly clothing of 
silk, satin, or damask.” He adds: 


Cut worke was great, bothe in court and townes, 
Both in mens hoddes, and also in their gounes ; 
Broudur and furres, and goldsmith worke ay newe, 
In many a wyse, eche day they dyd renewe. 


The dress was richly embroidered with heraldic devices, family 
badges, mottoes, monograms, or initial letters ; the edges were “cut” 
into various fanciful shapes, and frequently ornamented with precious 
stones. 

In Chaucer’s immortal poem the dress of the different grades of 
English society at the close of the fourteenth century is frequently 
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indicated. Beginning with the array of his drvamatis persone in the 
Prologue, we find the old Knight wearing a “ gepoun” of fustian— 
that is, a short cassock—all besmutted with his coat-of-mail. As for 
the young Squire, 

Embroidered was he, as it were a mead, 

All full of freshé flowers, white and red... 

Short was his gown, with sleeves both long and wide. 
The Yeoman was clad in coat and hood of green, with a horn 
slung over his shoulders by a green baldric. Under his belt he 
carried a sheaf of arrows, bright and keen, tipped with peacock 
feathers, and in his hand a mighty bow ; asword and buckler on one 
side, and a gay dagger on the other. Next came the Merchant, 
attired in a parti-coloured costume, with a hat of Flanders beaver, 
and boots “clapsud, fair, and fetously.” The Serjeant-of-law rode 
but homely in a medled coat—a coat of mixed colours—girt with a 
seynt, or girdle of. silk. The Franklin wore at his girdle an anlace 
and gipsire—that is, a dagger and purse. The Haberdasher, Carpen- 
ter, Weaver, Dyer, and Tailor, were clothed each in the livery of his 
guild or fraternity. 

Their knives were not enchased with brass, 

But all with silver wrought full clean and well : 

Their girdles and their pouches every del [or whit]. 

The Shipman bore himself gallantly in a gown of “ faiding” or 
common cloth, reaching to the knee, and a dagger was hung under 
his arm by a lace which passed round his neck. A simple tabard— 
that is, a sleeveless tunic or jacket—distinguished the poor Plough- 
man. The Miller, a stout carl, big of brawn and bones, as most of 
his craft have ever been, wore a white coat with a blue hood ; and 
the Reeve or Steward, a long surcoat of blue cloth, which he tucked 
about him like a friar’s frock. These distinctions of costume must 
have lent a strange picturesqueness to the social life of England, 
besides indicating at a glance the rank or profession of the wearers. 

In his “ Parson’s Tale,” Chaucer speaks strongly against the pre- 
vailing extravagance of dress, and vulgarities and fantasies of fashion. 
“St. Gregory saith,” he begins, “ that precious [or costly] clothing is 
culpable for dearth of it, and for its shortness, and for its strangeness 
and disguisings, and for the superfluity or for the inordinate scan- 
tiness of it. Alas!” he continues, “many men may see as in our 
days the sinful costly array of clothing, and namely, in too much 
superfluity, or else in too disordinate scantiness.” And he con- 
tinues :— 

“As to the first sin, that is, the superfluity_of clothing, which 
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that maked is so dear, to harm of the people, not only the cost of 
embroidery, the disguise, indenting or barring, ounding [waving], 
paling or bending [striping in vertical or curved lines], and similar 
waste of cloth in vanity—but there is also costly furring in their gowns, 
so much pouncing of chisels to make holes, so much dagging [cutting] 
of shears, for with the superfluity in length of the aforesaid gowns, 
trailing in the dung and in the mire, on horse and eke on foot, as 
well of man as of woman, that all this trailing is verily [as in effect] 
wasted, consumed, threadbare, and rotten with dung, rather than it 
is given to the poor, to great damage of the aforesaid poor folk, and 
that in sundry wise, that is to say, the more cloth is wasted, the more 
must it cost to the poor people for the scarceness ; and, furthermore, 
if it be so that they would give such pounced and dagged clothing 
to the poor folk, it is not convenient to wear to the poor folk, nor 
sufficient to brete [alleviate] their necessity, to keep them from the 
desperance of the cold firmament. Upon that other side, to speak 
of the horrible disordinate scantiness of clothing, as in those cut slops 
[breeches] or anslets [smocks], ” But here the Parson indulges 
in language of such exceeding frankness that I dare not reproduce 
him. He goes on to condemn “the departing [or separating] of 
their hoses in white and red,” and in other colours, as white and 
blue, white and black, or black and red, and he has some strong 
words for “the outrageous array of women,” which, had he lived in 
the present time, he would doubtlessly have seen cause to repeat 
and strengthen. “I say not,” he concludes, “that honesty in 
clothing of man or woman is uncovenable [unmeet], but certes the 
superfluity or disordinate scantiness of clothing is reprovable.” 

In the reign of Henry IV. we find the tunic—of which, I confess, 
I have been losing sight—somewhat shorn of its extravagance. 
Reaching only to the knee, it was there cut or vandyked into the form 
of leaves ; round the waist it was secured by a tolerably tight orna- 
mental girdle. Its sleeves, however, were still capacious, and of a 
different colour to the tunic. The tunic seems to have been affected 
by young men chiefly: their elders wore a long gown, which com. 
pletely enveloped the body, and was buttoned up the front, the 
sleeves being also closed-buttoned up to the elbow. A close-fitting 
hood covered the head and shoulders, the whole attire having a com- 
fortable and convenient appearance. The poet Gower’s effigies in 
the church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, is habited in a gown of this 
description, and Chaucer, in the well-known portrait by Occleve, 
wears a similar garment, except that it is somewhat shorter and has 
wider sleeves, 
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Stringent sumptuary laws, directed against excess in apparel, were 
enacted in Henry’s reign, with the view of ordering the costume of 
the people in accordance with their different grades. No person of 
inferior rank to a knight banneret was allowed to don the bravery 
of velvet or cloth of gold, or a robe that reached to the ground, or 
to revel in amplitude of sleeve, or to enrich his garb with costly fur 
of ermine or marten. No one possessing less than £200 (say 
42,500 of our present currency) in goods and chattels, or £20 (say 
#250) per annum, were permitted to shine with ornaments of gold 
or silver. Gowns and tunics edged in the shape of leaves or other 
figures, or embroidered with letters or devices, were declared forfeit 
to the king, while the tailor who fabricated them was liable to im- 
prisonment. Such laws, like the liquor laws of our own day, are 
made to be evaded; and probably were observed only by those 
classes of the community whom they least affected. We have seen 
from Chaucer’s Parson’s very plain-spoken sermon that the osten- 
tation they were intended to prevent flourished with wasteful luxu- 
riance ; and, in Occleve’s time, that is, a few years later, even the 
serving-men were as bad as their masters. He expresses his disgust 
at their robes of scarlet twelve feet wide, and their sleeves hanging to 
the ground, and bordered or lined with fur to the value of £20 or 
more. There goes no less, he says, than a yard of good broad cloth 
to a man’s tippet. Thus extravagantly attired they could render no 
assistance to their lord if he were suddenly attacked, and Occleve 
adds that the only service of which they were ever guilty was to act 
as involuntary scavengers. 





Now have these lords but little need of brooms 

To sweep away the filth out of the street, 

Since the side-sleevés of these penniless grooms 

Will lick it up, or be it dry or wet. 
I think I have heard something like this said of ladies’ dresses in 
our own time, when, with ample trains, they swept the pavement after 
them ! 

There is no mincing the matter in William Staunton’s “ Visions 
of St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” the writer consigning to that gloomy region 
and its tortures his luxurious contemporaries, male and female. “I 
saw some there,” he says, “ with collars of gold about their necks, 
and some more I saw with gay girdles of silver and gold, and harneist 
horns about their necks ; some with more jags on their clothes than 
whole cloth ; some had their clothes full of gingles and bells of silver 
all overset, and some with long pokes [bags] on their sleeves, and 
women with gowns trailing behind them a great space, and some 
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others with gay chaplets on their heads of gold and pearls, and other 
precious stones. And then I looked on him that I first saw in pain, 
and saw the collars and the gay girdles and baldrics burning, and 
the fiends dragging him; and, two fingers deep and more within, 
their flesh was all burning; and I saw the jags that men were clothed 
in, turn all to adders, to dragons, and to toads, and many other 
horrible beasts, sucking them, and biting them, and stinging them 
with all their might; and through every gingle I saw fiends drive 
burning nails of fire into their flesh. I also saw fiends drawing down 
the skin of their shoulders like to pokes, and cutting these off, and 
drawing them over the heads of those they cut them from, all burn- 
ing as fire. And then I saw the women that had side [long] trails 
behind them, and these side trails were cut off by fiends and burnt 
on their heads; and some took off these cuttings all burning, and 
stopped therewith their mouths, their noses, and their eyes. I saw 
also their gay chaplets of gold, of pearls, and of other precious 
stones, turned into nails of iron, burning, and fiends with burning 
hammers smiting them into their heads.” 

It must be confessed that Master Staunton had a mighty pretty 
faculty of invention! 

The tunic held its own in the reign of the hero of Agincourt, as well 
as in that of his gentle-hearted son—who seems to have lived on pur- 
pose to flout the doctrine of heredity. The sleeves were still of remark- 
able width ; the girdle was worn below the waist and even far down 
upon the hips. Sleeves shaped like a bagpipe were much condemned 
by the clergy, as furnishing easy receptacles for stolen articles when 
they were worn by servants or persons who lived by their wits—that 
is, on the property of fools! In the palmy days of the sumptuous 
Edward, fourth of that name, the rich nobles set aside the mantle or 
surcoat, and wore over the tunic a loose-flowing robe; so that the 
novelist, in the following word-portrait of the Yorkist sovereign, is 
accurate enough in his details: 

“ Edward,” he says, ‘“‘ who, in common with all the princes of 
the House of York, carried dress to a passion, had not only re- 
introduced many of the most effeminate modes in vogue under 
William the Red King, but added to them whatever could tend to 
impart an almost oriental character to the old Norman garb. His 
gown flowed to his heels, trimmed with ermine, and broidered with 
large flowers of crimson wrought upon cloth of gold. Over this 
he wore a tippet of ermine, and a collar or necklace of uncut jewels 
set in filagree gold; the nether limbs were, it is true, clad in the 
more manly fashion of tight-fitting hosen, but the folds of the gown 
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were drawn around so as to conceal the only part of the dress which 
really betokened the male sex.” 

On the other hand, George, Duke of Clarence, is introduced to 
us as mot wearing the long gown then so much in vogue, but dis- 
playing his light figure to advantage by @ ves/, which fitted closely, 
like a woman’s bodice, and descended half-way down the thigh. 
The sleeves of the doublet—a garment of which we now first hear, 
and the name of which indicated that it was made of double stuff 
padded between—were slit, so as to show the white lawn beneath, 
and adorned with aiglets (aigui//ettes, the tags, or metal sheathings, of 
the points or ties, which were used instead of buttons) and knots of 
gold. Over the left arm hung a rich jacket of furs and velvet, some- 
thing like that worn by the modern hussar. For the dress of the 
Duke of Gloucester we must go to an old illuminated MS. “ His 
red hat has a gold band and jewelled button to secure the stem of a 
feather placed at its back, which bends gracefully over the head. 
His crimson jacket is furred with deep red, is exceedingly short, and 
gathered in close folds behind ; the sleeves being as extremely long.” 

The fashions were as changeable then as they are now; and 
the short tunic, jacket, or doublet of to-day was replaced on the 
morrow by a long wide-sleeved gown. A dandy of the period is 
thus described: tight jacket, very short, and confined at the waist by 
a narrow girdle, which carries a dagger; capacious sleeves, open at 
the sides to display the shirt beneath, as in the “slashed” doublet 
of which we shall hear by-and-by; hose so tight that it is a marvel 
how they are got on or off, and poulamis, or long-pointed shoes, which 
no good pedestrian would ever have consented to be hampered with. 
These shoes were sometimes two feet long; and Monstrelet declares 
that boys in his time wore them an ell in length. 

The outcry against excess in apparel was continued—and, as we 
have seen, not without good cause—in Edward’s reign. Among the 
Harleian MSS. is preserved a ballad, written about this time, of which 
the first two stanzas are as follows :— 

Ye prowd galantts hertlesse, 
With your hygh cappis witlesse, 


And your schort gownys thriftlesse, 
Have brought this lond in gret hevynesse. 


With your long pekéd shone, 

Ther fore your thrifte ' is almost don; 
And your longe here in to your eyen, 
Have brought this lond to gret pyne.? 


Two sumptuary statutes were enacted in Edward’s reign. That 


1 Prosperity. 2 Adversity. 
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of 1463 is based on a declaration that “the commons of the realm, 
as well men as women, have worn and do daily wear excessive and 
inordinate array.” Amongst “ the commons,” are included, with their 
wives and children, the knight under the estate of a lord, the knight 
bachelor, the esquire and gentleman. But the pecuniary status is 
accepted as a modifying factor; and the esquire and gentleman 
worth £40 a year may wear damask and satin like anoble. Special 
exemptions are also made for mayors, sheriffs, and aldermen. Below 
the class of esquire and gentleman are those who owe their position 
to their wealth, and these, if their income be not less than £40 a 
year, may rejoice in furs, and their wives in gilt girdles. Furs, 
fustian, and scarlet cloth are forbidden to men of inferior degree. 
Yeomen, and those beneath them, may not have stuffing in their 
doublets ; while artificers and servants in husbandry must wear no 
clothes of which the material shall cost more than two shillings the 
broad yard. 

The statute of 1483 prescribes what peculiar apparel of cloth of 
gold or silk may not be worn by those below the royal rank, what by 
those below a duke, and what by those below a baron, the knight 
alone being allowed velvet in his doublet. It is also enacted that no 
man. below the degree of nobility shall wear cloth made in foreign 
looms ; and the old price of cloth is re-enacted for labourers and 
artificers. All previous ordinances are repealed ; and there is a final 
clause opening up one very wide field of exemption. ‘“ Provided 
always that this Act extend not, nor be prejudicial to or for any 
woman, excepting the wives of servants and labourers.” Perhaps 
the legislature had discovered the uselessness of its attempts to inter- 
fere with female taste in the matter of dress ; or else, in the reign of 
a monarch noted for his gallantry—Philip de Comines says of him 
that his thoughts were wholly given to the ladies, to dress, and to the 
chase—may have been desirous of escaping the reproach of discour- 
teous treatment of /e beau sexe. 

The professed, and perhaps the primary, object of these statutes 
was to prevent the impoverishment of the country by a wasteful 
expenditure on the part of those classes of the community which 
could best afford it. From this point of view they were, of course, 
erroneous in principle, and if they had been stringently carried out, 
would have been injurious in effect by discouraging important 
branches of industry, and interfering with the natural operation of 
the laws of supply and demand. But they had another object, and 
that was to maintain the distinctions of rank, which were already 
beginning to lose some of their definiteness and value. They were 
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designed to single out emphatically and visibly the noble and the 
gentleman in contrast to the vofurier. The toe of the esquire was 
already beginning to kibe the heel of the knight. The knighthood 
qualification was #40 a year ; and so many persons in England at 
this time had attained to it that the true gentleman preferred to pay a 
fine to the king rather than accept a dignity which had been degraded 
by its commonness. The distinction of birth was the only one 
which the higher classes were able to preserve. When Lord Rivers 
was brought before the Earl of Warwick at Calais, in 1460, the 
proud Neville rated him because his father was only a squire, and 
Lord Salisbury called him “a knave’s son.” As a matter of fact the 
War of the Roses, in its later stage, was a war between the old and 
high-born nobility and the new and parvenu nobility created by 
Edward. The favour which Edward bestowed on a Woodville, a 
Hastings, and a Grey, was that part of his conduct which the leaders 
of the old baronage, a Neville, a Montague, and a Stanley, found 
most offensive. 

Richard III., as well as his great supporter, the Duke of 
Buckingham, was addicted to much bravery of dress. On the 
occasion of his coronation he was robed, we are told, “‘ in a doublet 
and stomacher of blue cloth of gold, wrought with nuts and pine- 
apples, and a long gown of purple velvet furred with ermine” ; and his 
list of dresses almost vies with that of Queen Elizabeth. The monk 
of Croyland finds fault with him because, at Christmastide, “ he was 
over much intent upon singing and dancing and vain changes of 
dress.” His successor, Henry VII., was in this, and many other 
respects, his antithesis ; and as the court sets the example to society, 
the costume of the people in the reign of the first of the Tudors 
preserved a general air of sobriety. But there were dandies, fops, 
exquisites—whatever you like to call them—in Henry’s time as in 
all times, gay gallants who devoted their slender wits to the study of 
personal adornment, and sought to attract by their oddities or pro- 
digalities of dress the attention they could not claim in right of 
intellectual gifts. A contemporary satirist describes one of these 
splendid youths as wearing a scarlet bonnet on a profuse head of 
hair, a doublet laced over a satin. stomacher, and a short gown with 
wide, drooping sleeves which contained cloth enough to make a boy’s 
coat and doublet. An illuminated copy of “The Romaunt of the 
Rose” (in the Harleian collection) represents another in a short 
doublet, with sleeves of the same excessive amplitude ; a close-fitting 
vest, low in the neck and showing the shirt above it, light hose, and 
broad-toed shoes. His lips and chin are carefully shaven, but his long 
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hair flows down his shoulders in profuse curls. A small cap or coif 
covers the upper part of the head, over which is set a hat of colossal 
size, crowned with an enormous plume of variegated feathers. 

It will be seen that we hear no more of the tunic, which has 
completely given place to the doublet. In the reign of “ Bluff King 
Hal” the taste for splendid array again became general, being 
stimulated by the king’s example ; for Henry, like most handsome 
men—and he was very handsome in his earlier manhood—loved to 
set off his person to the utmost advantage. At the “Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ” (1520) he was apparelled in a garment of cloth-of- 
silver of damask, ribbed with a cloth-of-gold, as thick as might be ; 
the garment was large and plaited very thickly, of such shape and 
making as was marvellous to behold. His nobles in their satins and 
velvets imitated their sovereign, and, not to be outdone by the 
French courtiers, changed their dresses twice every day while the 
meeting of the two kings lasted. This luxurious display called forth 
the indignation of the moralist. Everybody knows the satirical 
rhymes of Dr. Andrew Borde, in illustration of an engraving of an 
Englishman with a pair of shears, standing perplexed among a pile 
of different cloths— 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shail wear ; 


For now I will wear this, and now I will wear that, 
And now I will wear—I cannot tell what. 


Becon, in his “ Jewel of Joy,” exclaims : “To behold the vain 
and foolish light fashions of apparel used among us is too much 
wonderful. I think no realm in the world, no, not among the 
Turks and Saracens, doth so much in the vanity of their apparel as 
the Englishmen do at this present. Their coat must be made after 
the Italian fashion, their cloak after the use of Spaniards, their gown 
after the manner of the Turks, their cap must be French, their dagger 
must be Scottish, with a Venetian tassel of silk. I speak nothing of 
their doublets and hoses, which for the most part are so minced, cut, 
and jagged, that, shortly after, they become torn and ragged. I leave 
off also to speak of the vanity of certain light-brains, which, because 
nothing should want to the setting forth of their fondness, will rather 
wear a marten chain the price of eightpence than they would be un- 
chained. What a monster and a beast of many heads is the 
Englishman now become! To whom may he be compared worthily 
but to Aesop’s crow? for as the crow decked herself with the feathers 
of all kinds of birds to make herself beautiful, even so doth the vain 
Englishman for the fond apparelling of himself borrow of any nation 
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to set himself forth gallant in the eyes of the world. He is not much 
unlike a monster called Chimera, which had three heads, one like a 
lion, the other like a goat, the third like a dragon.” 

Mr. Froude quotes from a MS. in the State Paper Office some 
provisions which it was intended to have embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, but the intention was never fulfilled. They relate to an 
article of dress with which I am not now concerned, but it seems proper 
to quote them here as they carry on and illustrate the subject of the 
preceding paragraph. “Provided also,” so runs the MS., “ for these 
monstrous breeches commonly used, none under the degree of a lord 
or a baron shall wear any under pain of three pounds a day ; none 
to have any stuffing of hair, wool, flocks, tow, or other ways ; and no 
men of little stature to have a bow more than a yard and a half in 
the outer side, and the bigger men and the guards two yards, upon 
pain of twenty shillings a day the wearer, and forty shillings the maker 
of the hose.” 

Here I may note that the word “hose,” in the old writers, 
signifies “breeches” (or chausses); “stockings” were not intro- 
duced until the beginning of the sixteenth century. By a curious 
mistake we have retained both words for the same article of apparel. 

The doublet at this time was covered with “slashes,” with cuts 
or openings, which displayed the underclothing of silk of linen. 
The sleeves were cut into strips, and were generally of different 
colours—a Swiss fashion, adopted by the French, and thereafter 
introduced into England. Its origin is thus explained by Henry 
Peacham (in “The Truth of Our Times”) :—-“ At what time the 
Duke of Burgundy received his overthrow [he was defeated at 
Nancy, 1477] and the Swiss recovered their liberty, he entered the 
field in all the state and pomp he could possibly devise. He brought 
with him all his plate and jewels; all his tents were of silk, of 
several colours, which, the battle being ended, being all torn to 
pieces by the Swiss soldiers, of a part of one colour they made 
them doublets, of the rest of the colours breeches, stockings, and 
caps, returning home in that habit ; so ever in remembrance of that 
famous victory by them achieved, and their liberty recovered, even 
to this day they go still in their party-colours, which consist of 
doublets and breeches, drawn out with large puffs of taffeta or linen, 
and thin stockings, like the knaves of our cards, party-coloured of 
red and yellow and other colours.” 

For the dress of the English nobility and gentry, sub tempore 
Henrici VIII., we have an incontestable authority in the great 
painter, Hans Holbein. At Hampton Court, Henry himself is 
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displayed in all his splendour, and, on one celebrated canvas, along 
with his family, so that the details of the dress of male and female, 
adult and child, may be comprehensively studied. Then there is the 
famous portrait of the first Earl of Surrey, who is dressed in a short 
scarlet doublet, open in front, revealing the white shirt, ornamented 
with black embroidery. The jerkin is enormously wide at the 
shoulders, and monstrously full in the sleeves, which are puffed, 
slashed, and gathered @ merveille ; but the general effect is, so to 
speak, top-heavy, like a small boat with an excess of canvas aloft. 
Reference may also be made to Holbein’s picture of Sir Thomas 
More and his Family ; Sir William Petre; and “that incomparable 
painting,” as Horace Walpole calls it, “where the Duke of Norfolk, 
Charles Brandon, and Henry VIII. are dancing with three ladies, 
with most amorous countenances and sprightly motion exquisitely 
expressed.” 

The costume of the ordinary population may be dismissed in a 
few words, as consisting of a plain doublet and hose puffed at the 
knees, with tight-fitting stockings and a small close cap. The 
famous clothier, Jack of Newbury, when admitted to an audience 
of Henry VIII., wore “a plain russet coat, a pair of white kersey 
slops [or breeches], without welt or guard [lace or border], and 
stockings of the same piece, sewed to his slops.” In Armin’s 
“ Nest of Ninnies,” a Shropshire bucolic, uncle of King Hal’s 
favourite jester, Will Somers, is described as wearing “a buttoned 
cap; a lockram falling band [a narrow linen collar, turned down 
round the neck], coarse but clean; a russet coat; a white belt 
of a horse-hide, right horse-collar white leather; a close round 
breech of russet sheep’s-wool, with a long stock of white kersey, and 
a high shoe with yellow buckles.” 

The dress of men in the middle-class is very clearly shown in the 
portrait of John Heywood, the dramatist, prefixed to his “ Parable 
of the Spider and the Fly ”—published in the last year but one of 
Queen Mary’s reign. A flat cap surmounts his head, and “ he wears 
the long furred gown with hanging sleeves, so constantly seen upon 
all classes at this time, and which varied only in the better character 
of cloth and expensiveness of its fur trimmings when worn by the 
wealthy. His gloves and dagger denote the gentleman, and in no 
degree disturb the gravity of his general appearance.” 

I come now to the Elizabethan period, when costume in England 
may be said to have attained its climax in variety, richness, fanciful- 
ness, and, on the whole, picturesque effect. The doublet was, 
of course, of linen—a prominent and important feature ; and the 
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Queen’s courtiers displayed in its “cut” and ornamentation a very 
excellent taste. Ben Jonson, in his comedy of “ Every Man out of 
his Humour,” puts before us one of his characters in “a thick-laced 
satin doublet embroidered with pearls,” and “an embossed girdle.” 
In Rowland’s curious tract, “‘ The Letting of Humour’s Blood in the 
Head Vaine,” a gallant walks “the streets, his humours to disclose, 
In the French Doublet and the German Hose.” In Thynne's 
“ Debate between Pride and Lowliness” we read— 
A doublet of satin very fine, 
And it was cut and stitched very thick: 
Of silk it had a costly interlyne, 
or underlining. The portrait of Sir William Russell, in Harding’s 
“ Historical Portraits,” represents him in a richly ornamented 
“peascod-bellied doublet,” quilted or stuffed, and apparently made of 
rich black silk. It is covered with “slashes,” and a large one at the 
arms (with a row of large ornamental buttons on one side, and loops 
on the other) exposes the fine figured-lace lining beneath. A doublet 
of this kind displayed the fine figure of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
love of splendid attire was equal to that of Edward IV. or Richard 
III. By the way, at his execution he wore a hare-coloured satin 
doublet over a black embroidered waistcoat. A contemporary satirist 
jeers at the Elizabethan Zetit-maitre, who figured, Italian-like, in a 
Large-bellied codpieced doublet, uncodpieced half-hose, 
Straight to the dock, like a shirt, and close to the breech, like a diveling. 

In Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” the Clown suggests that the Duke’s 
tailor shall make him a doublet of “changeable taffeta,” that is, a 
thin silk, either red and yellow or blue and yellow. The taste for 
fine dress which had developed almost into a mania among “the 
young bloods of the day, is alluded to by Benedick in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” when he speaks of Claudio as lying two nights 
awake “carving the fashion of a new doublet.” And Don Pedro 
afterwards laughs at Benedick’s fancy for “ strange disguises,” being a 
Dutchman to-day and a Frenchman to-morrow, whereas Borachio, 
in his disquisition on social economy, propounds the startling theory 
that “the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak is nothing to a 
man.” Nothing? He had but to look around him to discover the 
immensity of his error! Rosalind connected male apparel with 
masculine virtues. ‘‘ Doublet and hose,” said she, “ ought to show 
itself courageous to a petticoat!” And again, ‘Dost thou think, 
though I am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in my 
disposition?” Portia, in “The Merchant of Venice,” returns to the 
charge of the Englishman’s fancy for foreign fashions. Of one of 
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her suitors, Falconbridge, the young baron of England, she exclaims, 
“ How oddly he is suited! I think he bought his doublet in Italy, 
his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour 
everywhere.” 

** How oddly he is suited!” So thought that “ great corrector of 
the vices and abuses of his time,” Master Philip Stubbes, who, in 
his “ Anatomie of Abuses,” gave no quarter to the “new devices and 
devilish fashions ” of dress, which the Queen’s young courtiers affected. 
Like moralists in general, he was a /audator temporis acti ; bethinking 
him with deep regret “ how strong men were in times past, how long 
they lived, and how healthful they were . . . but now,” he sighs, 
“through our fond toys and nice inventions, we have brought our- 
selves into such pusillanimity and effeminacy of condition, as we may 
seem rather nice dames and wanton girls than puissant agents or 
manly men, as our forefathers have been.” His attacks on the attire 
of his contemporaries, and its open disregard of statutory regulations, 
are severe, and no doubt are tinged with exaggeration, but, on 
the whole, there was only too much justification for them ; 
and he ridicules, after all, not a becoming costliness and fine taste, 
but what was ostentatious and extravagant, though in these respects 
the Elizabethan fashion did not differ much from the fashion of 
any other period. The rotund doublets of the men he censures 
deservedly ; fitting the body tightly, they were carried down to a long 
peak in front, whence they were called “‘ peascod-bellied,”! and there 
they were stuffed or ‘‘ bombasted” to the required shape. Then the 
shirts were of a like extravagant character, “ wrought throughout with 
needlework of silk, and such like, and curiously stitched with open 
seam, and many other knacks besides, more than I can describe; in 
so much as I have heard of shirts that have cost some ten shillings, 
some twenty, some forty, some five pound, some twenty nobles, and 
(which is horrible to hear) some ten pounds a-piece ; yea, the meanest 
shirt that commonly is worn of any does cost a crown, or a noble at 
least, and yet this is scarcely thought fine enough for the simplest 


person that is.” 
W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
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TEACHING THE DEAF AND 
DUMB TO TALK. 


F the recommendations of the recent Royal Commission be 
adopted by Parliament, it will become incumbent on every 
school authority to enforce the education ofall deaf children between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years. The main consideration in the 
education of the deaf and dumb is not the class of subjects that shall 
be taught them, but the medium through which instruction shall be 
given—the language, so to speak, which shall be used as a channel 
of communication for the conveyance of instruction and the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s intelligence. There are two systems at present 
in use—(1) the finger and sign language, called for brevity the 
manual system cr sign system, and (2) the oral system, which is a 
system of articulation and lip-reading. A mixture of the two, called 
the combined system, has been practised for many years in some 
English schools. 

The history of the education of the deaf and dumb prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century is very scant. An uneducated deaf- 
mute is naturally both vicious and peevish as well as ignorant, so that 
one is not surprised to find deaf-mutes regarded in olden times as 
men possessed with devils. ‘The Venerable Bede narrates the miracu- 
lous cure of a dumb man in the North of England by St. John of 
Beverley so far back as a.p. 685, but read in the light of modern 
knowledge this miracle appears to be nothing but a successful attempt 
at teaching the deaf and dumb to talk, which is a task now proposed 
to be imposed by the British Parliament on every school authority in 
the land. No doubt the feat appeared miraculous twelve hundred 
years ago. ‘The true solution of the mystery did not occur to our early 
philanthropists, for the next era in the education of the deaf and dumb 
occurs in the fifteenth century, when a deaf-mute, by some unknown 
means, was taught to record his thoughts in writing. In 1620 Juan 
Paui Bonet taught the Spanish or single-handed alphabet, which was 
taken up in England, and is still used, though not extensively. A 
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two-handed alphabet was taught by Dalgarno in 1680. This has 
undergone various modifications, but in some form or other it is in 
general use among the deaf and dumb to this day all over the civil- 
ised world. About the middle of last century two distinct movements 
were set on foot on the continent for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, the Abbé de l’Epée, in France, teaching the finger and 
sign language, and Heinecke, in Germany, propagating the teaching 
of articulation. The two methods have grown up together in 
the neighbouring countries, and have become known respectively 
as the French and the German systems. Of late years the German 
system has largely superseded the French plan in every civilised 
country except England, even the French themselves being affected 
by the entrancing idea that the deaf can be taught to speak like 
people who have never lost the sense of hearing. In July last 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of the Abbé de l’Epée 
was celebrated’by an International Congress of the Deaf and Dumb 
in Paris and the unveiling of a statue at Versailles. One of the sub- 
jects discussed at the Congress concerned the respective merits of 
the rival systems of teaching. Of this discussion an English delegate, 
the editor of a magazine circulating among the deaf and dumb, gives 
the following succinct report: “ With but few exceptions all acknow- 
ledged that the method of articulation [the oral system] offers immense 
advantages, principally that it places the deaf and dumb in direct 
communication with hearing people ; but it was shown that the lan- 
guage by signs [the finger and sign language] is indispensable for 
the comprehension of the sentence and for the development of the 
intellectual faculties of the pupils, and, above all, to develop the 
abstract ideas in their minds. The proof is given of it that, though 
the pupils of the National Institution of Paris, and others, have been 
taught on the pure oral method, they all use signs and the manual 
alphabet—in fact, use them as well as those who have been taught 
on the finger and sign system. Therefore, the mixed method, or 
what is better known in England as the ‘combined system,’ was 
approved by the Congress.” 

What is shortly called the sign system is the natural language of 
the deaf and dumb, extended and developed artificially (but on 
philosophic principles), so as to make it an excellent means of ex- 
pressing the conceptions of the brain and describing the occurrences 
of everyday life. A child who is born deaf, or who loses the sense 
of hearing in infancy, will at the age of four, five, or six years, begin 
to communicate with his parents in the only language that nature has 
given him. He will invent a few simple gestures describing the 
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objects he sees around him, and by their means endeavour to com- 
municate his needs and his desires. If he wants bread he may 
make a sign with his hands and mouth to represent eating. Should 
he be pining for the presence of his mother or sister he will probably 
express his wish by putting his hand behind his head and making a 
sign descriptive of long hair. Possibly his father may have a bald 
head, in which case the child will most likely rub his hand on the 
top of his own head, whenever he means to say “ papa” or “ father.” 
These are natural signs, and in the untrained deaf child they mean a 
variety of things, according to the child’s own observation and con- 
ception. When his parents and friends begin to understand this 
mode of expression, it frequently happens that the child invents a con- 
siderable number of signs, each with a definite meaning, and teaches 
his parents to communicate with him. This is a reversal of the 
common order of juvenile instruction, and it will be readily under- 
stood that progress is slow and unsatisfactory. But if, at eight 
or ten years of age, the child is sent to a deaf and dumb school, he will 
find there that intellects superior to his own have formed out of natural 
signs a language not only sufficiently perfect for all practical pur- 
poses, but capable of expression and eloquence superior in some 
respects to the much more elaborate and perfect system which men 
call “speech.” An eloquent deaf preacher or speaker can enthtal and 
impress his fellow deaf-mutes quite as much as an eloquent preacher 
or speaker endowed with all his faculties can enthral and impress an 
ordinary audience. His language of signs may be limited to 500 or 
1,000 words, while that of the speaker may embrace tens of thousands 
of English words, and hundreds of expressive idioms from foreign 
tongues, yet the deaf man will move his “hearers”—rather his 
watchers—to tears, convulse them with laughter, cause bright smiles 
and dark clouds to chase each other over their countenances, and in 
other ways so impress them at will with the emotions of his own heart 
and the intelligence of his own mind, that the ordinary observer, not 
understanding a “word” of the sign language, will be convinced that 
that language is peculiarly fitted for the edification and instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, and possessed of a power which one can never 
hope to find in any less natural mode of communication. 

I have described above, from personal knowledge and observation 
of the deaf and dumb, how deaf children will invent a sign language 
for themselves. Send to school the child whose signs I have quoted 
for example, and he will find that the sign he has used for father 
means bald head, the one he has used for sister or mother means 
long hair, and that which he has used for bread means eating. With 
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a little training and experience he will soon learn to arrange and 
select his signs so as to apply them to a description of the objects 
and actions to which they are best fitted, and to reserve them ex- 
clusively for these objects and actions, so that they become a fixed 
language. All the teachers and pupils in the same school will observe 
the same order ofselection and arrangement, and, though the language 
may vary in every school for want of a recognised handbook and 
dictionary, which it would be difficult to write, the sign language is 
so simple and so natural that a deaf-mute, educated in London or 
Manchester, may travel on the Continent, and converse freely with 
the deaf-mutes of France, Italy, or any other country—the sign 
language, in fact, being the universal language about which philoso- 
phers have dreamed. To the wealth of natural signs which form the 
basis of the deaf and dumb language, teachers have added a limited 
number of conventional signs to serve as connecting links and make 
the sign language more wieldy. They have also invented a finger 
alphabet to enable the deaf-mute to spell any word for which he 
knows no sign, and the finger and sign language is thus formed out 
of the natural efforts of the deaf child to express his daily wants. It 
may seem a tedious thing for a deaf-muite to have to spell words on 
his fingers, but he acquires such marvellous dexterity in this that it 
is far superior to the use of pencil and paper, and besides that he is 
possessed of a language of signs which bears the same relation to 
spelling on the fingers as shorthand does to ordinary writing. It is 
possible and practicable to interpret sermons, lectures, and speeches, 
to the deaf and dumb, as fast as they are delivered, and this would be 
done oftener than it is were it not for the fact that preachers and 
speakers do not realise that they ought to simplify their language so 
as to come down to the level of their deaf “audience,” and avoid 
abstract reasoning, which throws more difficulties in the way of the 
interpreter than big words. 

The oral system, which it is intended shall supersede the sign 
system as the language of the deaf and dumb, needs little descrip- 
tion. To teach the deaf and dumb on the oral system simply 
means to teach them to talk. ‘There seems something paradoxical 
and miraculous about teaching the dumb to speak, but it is a 
well-known fact that, as a general rule, the dumb are only dumb 
because they are deaf, and not because they are deprived of the 
organs of speech. There are five senses—sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
and smell. If any one of these natural gifts is lacking it is generally 
impossible to replace it by artificial means. But speech is not a sense ; 
it is an accomplishment which may be acquired. Most children can 
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hear when they are born, but none can speak. The child who can 
hear soon learns to imitate the language of his parents, and before he 
arrives at school age he is possessed both of a language which forms 
a channel for instruction and of a considerable amount of useful 
knowledge picked up by seeing and hearing all that goes on around 
him. On the other hand a child who is deaf sees things without 
learning from his parents and friends what they are and what they 
are for; he hears nothing and does not understand what sound is. 
When he goes to school he has to be taught a language which the 
hearing child already knows, or one which will serve in its stead as 
a means of communication with the outer world. If Parliament 
decrees that he shall not be taught on the sign system his teachers 
will have to instruct him to speak. Could he hear what they say 
he would imitate their speech and learn it, but as he cannot, the 
teachers must show him by laborious artificial means how to give 
utterance to certain sounds by using his lips, his teeth, his 
tongue, his palate, and the organs of his throat in a certain manner. 
He is in fact taught to articulate certain sounds, and to utter those 
sounds (which he does not clearly understand), whenever he means 
a certain thing. Thus, with considerable difficulty, the teacher 
makes him say “cow” and “go,” and to learn that the former ex- 
pression means an animal represented by a picture on the school 
wall, while the latter, although seeming to the poor deaf-mute a 
very similar expression, means a very different thing. While being 
taught to speak the pupil is also taught to watch the lips of others 
and to read from the movement of the lips what is said. The oral 
system of teaching the deaf and dumb is therefore an artificial, not 
to say an unnatural, system from beginning to end, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn from the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion by the supporters of the system that it takes at least twice as 
long to educate a child on this system as it takes to educate him by 
means of the natural language of signs. This artificial and unsatis- 
factory system is the one that the Royal Commission recommends 
Parliament to adopt. From page go of the Commission’s Report, 
paragraph 620, clauses 9, 10, I will take the summary of the 
recommendations on this head, and split them up into paragraphs for 
consideration. It is recommended— 


(a.) That every child who is deaf should have full opportunity of being 
educated on the pure oral system. 

(2.) In all schools which receive Government grants, whether conducted on 
the oral, sign and manual, or combined system, all children should be, for the first 
year at least, instructed on the ova/ system, and after the first year they should be 
taught to speak and lip-read on the ure oral system, unless they are physically 
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or mentally disqualified, in which case, with the consent of the parents, they 
should be either removed from the oral department of the school, or taught else- 
where on the sign and manual system in schools recognised by the Education 
Department. 


(c.) That children who have partial hearing or the remains of speech should 
in all cases be educated on the pure oral system. 


Here the Commission deals with three classes of deaf children, 
recommending that all shall be taught to speak, and that none shall 
be allowed to use the natural language of signs unless “‘ physically or 
mentally disqualified ” for the higher education which is to be meted 
out to them. It may be presumed that the enactments proposed to 
be made are put forward in the interests of the deaf and dumb, yet it 
is an admitted fact that all children taught on the combined system 
rapidly give up speaking and relapse into the use of the sign lan- 
guage after leaving school, thus showing that they prefer the system 
which is easiest, most expressive, and most natural. Teachers of 
the pure oral system also know that in school hours and in play 
hours children who know even a smattering of the sign language 
will use it for conversing with one another at the risk of being chas- 
tised for a breach of the school rules, which forbid the use of signs. 
The deaf-mute educated on the sign system cannot go to church 
or meeting along with the hearing public, but he has services, lectures, 
and social gatherings provided for him by the adult deaf and dumb 
societies, at which a language is used that is as clear to him as it is 
possible for any language to be. On the other hand the deaf who 
are taught to speak and lip-read, so that they shall not form “ a class 
apart,” find themselves, at best, only able to associate with hearing 
people under circumstances of great strain and difficulty, and totally 
unable in many cases to follow the motion of the lips of a public 
speaker. The Royal Commission shows the object of its recom- 
mendations by the clause suggesting “ that the deaf and dumb should 
be kept as far as possible from being a class apart,” but it overlooks 
the fact that an educated deaf-mute can move about in the world, 
with the aid of his slate and pencil, with as much ease as the articu- 
lating and lip-reading deaf man ; and that the deaf-mute using the 
sign language has facilities for intellectual improvement and enjoy- 
ment infinitely superior to those possessed by the deaf man who 
tries to speak with his mouth and to read the motions of others’ lips. 
The disadvantages of the oral system and the advantages of the 
sign system, from a deaf man’s own point of view, have not been 
fully brought out by the Commission; although there is a Minority 
Report published which recognises the views here set forth. It would 
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be much better, instead of making the sweeping changes recom- 
mended by the Commission, to give the combined system a fair 
trial and regard the teaching of the deaf and dumb to talk as a sort 
of accomplishment or higher education for the most intelligent and 
most aspiring of the afflicted class. There is only one drawback to 
the combined system, and that is a serious one. The deaf and 
dumb taught on the combined system almost invariably reject the 
oral and keep to the sign system after leaving school. But if this 
is a serious drawback to the combined system it ought to be fatal 
to the pure oral system, because it proves that the deaf and dumb 
prefer perfect freedom among “a class apart” speaking their own 
natural language to any artificial association with the hearing world 
which the Commission seeks to impose upon them by denying them 
facilities for the development of their natural taste and ability. 


J. G. SHAW. 
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ILFRACOMBE AND LUNDY. 


NE of the rich man’s privileges is that he can get to beas well 
acquainted with foreign countries as with his own; but not 
everyone can make the most of his advantages, and one man learns 
more from three days at Paris or Rome than another from six years, 
and a hurried journey to Buxton or York may teach a third more 
than a lifetime in those places would his neighbour. When the 
mind is cultured, sympathetic and receptive, and has been prepared 
by long study and reflection, nothing adds more to the enjoy- 
ment of life than visiting the places with which the thoughts have 
become familiar. Sir Arthur Helps happily remarked that even the 
advertisements in a foreign railway station had something of the 
character of literature to the tourist, and some people who will never 
see the West Indies, nor even the Continent, can keenly enter into 
Charles Kingsley’s eager anticipations of pleasure from his long- 
desired expedition to the West Indies. That passionate lover of 
nature has given, in “ Town Geology,” a perfect model of graceful 
description of the country, abounding in suggestive and felicitous 
sentences. A hurried business journey here, a professional call else- 
where, an invitation to examine an ambulance class or lecture in a 
distant town, have pretty nearly covered my opportunities of seeing 
this beautiful country of ours, which, despite its lamentable draw- 
back of climate, is one of the fairest on earth. I have had to 
make the most of my time, and to economise those slender resources, 
which a not very fortunate and poorly paid doctor cannot afford to 
throw away. Nevertheless, I have contrived to see a large part of 
the kingdom, to visit most of our cathedrals, and to run through hun- 
dreds of towns. Perhaps I have an unusual faculty for mapping out 
in the mind and remembering the placesI goto. However this be, I 
have found myself in a town, which I had only once before visited, 
fifteen years earlier, and then but for a few hours, and I have made 
my way about, recognising houses, streets, and churches as though 
old and trusty friends. As a proof of what energy and frugality will 
accomplish, being anxious to see America, although in the ordinary 
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fashion the expense would have been an insurmountable obstacle, 
I managed to get a situation on board a large mail steamer—without 
salary, of course—and off I set. Leaving Ringwood, in Hants, I 
reached Liverpool, crossed the Atlantic, saw New York twice 
explored Philadelphia and Richmond in Virginia, went over tobacco 
factories, workhouses, penitentiaries, and public buildings, and by the 
time I got back to Birmingham, where my tour ended, I had seen 
and learnt a great deal, at a total outlay to me of only £9 9s. 3¢., 
nearly every farthing of which went in railway fare. Of course I did 
not, at my own charges, enter a carriage, nor did I spend a groat on 
amusements, and I am afraid that hotel keepers would not prize such 
a visitor. In these days of tourist tickets and cheap hotel accommo- 
dation three or four pounds will cover 800 miles and pay board for 
several days. To see the country to perfection, there is nothing like 
setting off alone, and as much as possible on foot. Companions are 
agreeable enough, and the hospitality of friends delightful, but one 
needs to have full control over one’s time and movements, to be able 
to linger here and hurry there ; to see ‘this and neglect the other ; 
and in this somewhat unsociable and primitive fashion thirty miles 
may easily be covered on foot in a day, and, in the long days, it is 
surprising how much may be seen between eight in the morning and 
eleven at night. In this frugal and hurried fashion, never wasting 
an hour nor losing an opportunity, I have been over a large part 
of Devon and revelled in its exquisite scenery—so soft, refreshing 
and peaceful, though seldom majestic—and the neighbourhood of 
Ilfracombe I have repeatedly visited at all seasons, and the impres- 
sions I have carried away of Barnstaple, Lynton, Parracombe and 
other charming, though little known, spots have deepened my. wish 
to see more of them. 

Kingsley’s enthusiastic description of the New Red Sandstone 
districts will be best appreciated by those who know Devon well : 
‘And such fertility, I think, we can find in the so-called New Red Sand- 
stone, which, with its attendant marls, covers a vast tract—and that 
a rich and busy one—of England. From Hartlepool and the mouth 
of the Tees, down through Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire ; over 
the manufacturing districts of central England ; down the valley of 
the Severn; past Bristol and the Somersetshire flats, to Torquay 
in South Devon; up north-westward through Shropshire and 
Cheshire ; past Liverpool, and northward through Lancashire ; 
reappearing again, north of the Lake mountains, about Carlisle and 
the Scotch side of the Solway Firth, stretches the New Red Sandstone 
plain, from under which everywhere the coal-bearing rocks rise as 
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from a sea. It contains in many places excellent quarries of build- 
ing stone ; the most famous of which, perhaps, are the well-known 
Runcorn quarries, near Liverpool, from which the old Romans 
brought the material for the walls and temples of ancient Chester, 
and from which the stone for the restoration of Chester cathedral is 
being taken at this day. In some quarters, especially in the north- 
west of England, its soil is poor, because it is masked by that very 
boulder-clay of which I have spoken elsewhere. But its rich red 
marls, wherever they come to the surface, are one of God’s most 
precious gifts to this favoured land. On them, one finds oneself at 
once in a garden, amid the noblest of timber, wheat, roots, grass 
which is green through the driest summers, and in the western 
counties, cider-orchards laden with red and golden fruit. I know, 
throughout Northern Europe, no such charming scenery, for quiet 
beauty and solid wealth, as that of the New Red Marls; and if I 
wished to show a foreigner what England was, I should take him 
along them, from Yorkshire to South Devon, and say: ‘There ; is 
not that a country worth living for, and worth dying for if need be?’” 

Ilfracombe itself stands at the extreme north-west point of the 
county ; and a better site for a watering-place could not be found. 
Looking almost due west the vast mass of Lundy is, on clear days, seen 
looming on the horizon, while to the north, for fifty or sixty miles, 
stretch the southern highlands of Wales, and to the east extend for 
leagues the gracefully wooded heights which bound the Bristol 
Channel—in places leafy and picturesque to the water’s edge, in 
others broken, rugged and bare, but always imposing. From Combe 
to Cardiff and Bristol, fifty miles off, that splendid water-way stretches, 
down which come thousands of stately ships and swiftly moving 
steamers, and which claims, with what truth I must leave others to 
decide, a larger commerce than almost any other estuary in the 
world. The Channel is bounded by a line passing from Hartland 
Point to the south through Lundy, and touching the Welsh coast on 
the north, and here, at its widest, it is forty-eight miles across, 
diminishing to five miles at the other end. Excursion boats fre- 
quently cross over from Swansea and give Ilfracombe great facilities 
for visiting the coast. Between Bournemouth and Ilfracombe the 
contrast is most marked ; indeed the former is, in appearance, the 
very antipodes of Ilfracombe, though, like the latter, it has an 
individuality of its own. However many towns one visits, how- 
ever close the resemblance between them, every place has some- 
thing distinctive and peculiar, and this applies pre-eminently to 
Ilfracombe. Without saying that it is more beautiful and attractive 
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than any other place in the three kingdoms, it is singularly interest- 
ing and charming, and a residence of a few weeks is always most 
pleasant. Until recently Ilfracombe was hardly more than a quiet 
fishing village, carrying on a large coasting and fishing trade—this it 
continues to do; and at times its harbour is crowded with vessels 
taking shelter from the fierce and dangerous gales that give this 
lovely coast an evil reputation among mariners. Still half village, 
half watering place, much of its interest hangs upon the happy blend- 
ing of opposite charms. In this it resembles Clevedon, which, how- 
ever, has nothing to compare with the majestic rocks of "Combe. I 
have seen a beautiful photograph, taken from an engraving of 1774, 
in which the town is represented as a tiny hamlet, with perhaps not 
roo houses altogether. 

Ilfracombe is not easy of access except during the summer, when 
excursion steamers from Swansea, Cardiff, and Bristol give a fast 
and pleasant approach. Part of this difficulty of access is owing to 
the precipitous country, which makes railway extension costly and 
unprofitable, and part to the sparse population, which needs only 
limited railway facilities ; but within the last few weeks an improved 
train service has been provided, and the line beyond Barnstaple is 
being doubled. Though only fifty or sixty miles from Taunton and 
Exeter, when the tourist reaches either of these old-world towns he 
finds that little more than half the difficulties of the journey have been 
surmounted ; but matters are greatly improving, and one or two trains 
are quite fast. Even from Barnstaple, the junction for Ilfracombe, 
the approach is somewhat tedious and circuitous, while the gradients 
have a mountain character. From Barnstaple two ways used to be 
open—by coach, a delightful fashion of travelling on a bright, warm, 
midsummer evening, but these coaches are now taken off; and by 
rail, skirting the coast, and occasionally getting a peep of Lundy. 

Arrived at Ilfracombe, the visitor will find that the terminus stands 
on a lofty artificial mound dominating the town: the latter is in a tran- 
sition state—large new shops, handsome modern villas, and imposing 
hotels and boarding houses being interspersed with old cottages and 
mean dwellings. Many vestiges of the old town remain, and near the 
harbour the seafaring people lounging about are interesting, and their 
characteristic Devon features, accent and bearing give them a pic- 
turesqueness marking them as a different race from the northern and 
eastern fisherfolk. Beautifully perched upon the sea, with Capstone 
Hill, a hugerocky peninsula, jutting right out into the water, but match- 
less as a look-out station to see the ocean, I do not knowany other place 
of importance as a watering town, with more contrast to offer between 
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a bright, calm sunny day, and one on which wind and cloud have it all 
their own way. The play of the light on the water is exquisite, and 
would drive an artist wild with enthusiasm, while, when great black 
clouds are rolling up like masses of oil, and one sharp squall succeeds 
another with startling rapidity, the effect is strangely impressive. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of a still sunny day, nothing the 
majesty of one of alternating squall and sunshine ; and such contrasts 
occur at all seasons. A day of uniform heavy cloud, when land and 
sky seem to blend together, is not favourable for seeing the Atlantic 
to perfection ; and then the dinginess and gloom remind one of a 
great smoky town. To get the finest effects of light and squall the 
day must have both types of weather struggling for the ascendency 
and both alternately triumphing. Ten minutes often make a mar- 
vellous change: a mass of cloud floats up and the field of vision is 
reduced to a fiftieth part ! Vessels two or three miles off are veiled 
from sight, and the thick fog and gloom depress the soul ; then the 
cloud sweeps by, and the sun streams out, and the landscape opens up 
until hundreds of square miles are bathed in glorious light. 

Schools break up so late now that most well-to-do families 
generally confine their seaside trips to August and the early part of 
September. This is a great mistake, and there are also other 
seasons when the sea could be visited to even greater advantage. 
In the mild, spring-like winter of Ilfracombe the coast offers 
innumerable attractions, and a residence is more agreeable than is 
generally supposed. Ilfracombe, though small, is a town, and the 
inhabitants are not buried alive. There are good pavements, many 
excellent shops, and some amusements, and life passes as pleasantly 
as in places of far greater size. 

Despite its rapid recent growth, Ilfracombe has a resident popu- 
lation of only 7,000, though in the season many more might be 
counted. Town and country are close together, or rather merge 
imperceptibly into each other. Lodgings and boarding houses of all 
descriptions are abundant, and not dear, and living is inexpensive, or 
rather wise economy is more easily managed than in some other 
pleasure resorts. The town is particularly fortunate in its hotels, 
which are large and numerous, and managed on the most approved 
modern principles. A friend particularly drew my attention to the 
Belgrave, now conducted by Mr. Richard Cross. This beautiful 
house is fitted up with everything which the most exacting traveller 
could wish, and the sanitary arrangements are understood to be per- 
fect. Who was it that once said that a man’s warmest welcome was 
often at an inn? Had he known the Belgrave, with its luxurious 
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appliances, skilful management, and delightful surroundings, he 
would have used the words in a different sense. The tariff is 
reasonable, and the conveniences for excursions, and for seeing the 
country and using the steamers, are unrivalled. The Belgrave has a 
beautiful view, and is close to the sea. 

Much has been said against the climate of Ilfracombe, and the 
heavy rain is greatly objected to, but on insufficient grounds. North 
Devon is not Catania nor Malaga, and in spells of cold weather out- 
door exercise is not pleasant on any part of the Devon coast, nor, for 
that matter, anywhere in the United Kingdom ; nor is an Ilfracombe 
gale a gentle tropical breeze. This no well-informed person would 
deny ; but, as the Duke of Argyll so charmingly observed at 
Boscombe last July, when he was inaugurating the new pier, 
although even the south-west of England has no sky and no sea 
like those of the Mediterranean, the home advantages of an English 
watering-place are. incomparably greater than those of any foreign 
health resort, and people of limited means, who necessarily form the 
great bulk of the nation, can seldom afford to visit Palermo or 
Malaga. It should never be forgotten that the fierce, unclouded 
sun of a sub-tropical region is distressing to the invalid, and it is the 
unvarnished truth that tens of thousands of sufferers are far happier 
and more comfortable, and live more economically, in such a place 
as Ilfracombe than in hot, fcetid, insanitary continental towns, in 
spite of the brilliant winter skies of the latter. 

But Ilfracombe has unrivalled charms ofits own. Terrible storms 
drive in from the Atlantic, accompanied by heavy, blinding rain ; 
the waves are often of colossal dimensions, and for days walls of 
cruel water burst upon the rocks ; the spray flies high in air, and 
the tumultuous unrest of the ocean is awe-inspiring. Fortunately, 
days of calm, bright sunshine and perfect peace overhead follow a 
terrific gale, but, as the sea continues in furious commotion, the 
effect is extremely grand. For a contrast more majestic than any- 
thing an inland spot can offer, you only need to turn the face from 
the water and revel in sun, foliage and beauty, then look round sea- 
ward over the wild, restless breakers, which defy the mightiest powers 
of man, move masses of rock weighing hundreds of tons as though 
pebbles, and burst like thunder on the cliffs, hurling huge boulders 
down without apparent difficulty. Rain is abundant, but generally 
warm, and in Devon the summer is often dry, while in most years, 
earlier or later, spells of sunny weather last some weeks, when the 
grass is as parched as that of South Dorset, and the roads are deep 
in dust. One cannot have everything, and to its frequent showers 
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and mild humidity Devon owes in large measure the luxuriant foliage 
and countless ferns that distinguish it. Only he who has visited 
foreign lands can appreciate at their true value the verdant woods 
and delicate hedgerows of southern and western England. Othercoun 

tries have more brilliant flowers, grander sunsets, and nobler scenery, 
but where can you find anything to surpass an English village or a 
Welsh Border valley? Contrast, however, isabundantin the neighbour- 
hood of Ilfracombe ; and it is easy to pass ina few minutes from bare 
and monotonous highlands into valleys, the home of a bewildering 
profusion of ferns and flowers—valleys without their equals in any 
other country. Charles Kingsley’s loving pride in England shines in 
a thousand passages ; he felt that she deserved the lifelong devotion 
of her sons, and he gave "Combe what he happily termed “ The puff, 
honest and true,” when he spoke of “its quiet nature and its quiet 
luxury, its rich fairyland and its sea walks, its downs and combes, 
its kind people, and, if possible, its still kinder climate, which com- 
bines the soft warmth of South Devon with the bracing freshness of 
the Welsh mountains.” ‘These lines give the chief features of the 
place. By the way, the neighbourhood of Nailsworth, in Gloucester- 
shire, has also often struck me by its beauty ; it also is singularly 
fertile, and presents contrasts to satisfy the most exacting. Going 
out of Nailsworth, with one’s back to Stroud, the road is at first 
exquisitely lovely--gently sloping fields, magnificent beeches, and 
luxuriant ferns meet the eye at every turn—and rumour says that the 
Duke of Cambridge was delighted with the scenery; but before long 
the road ascends, and in a few minutes the fairy-like valley is left 
behind, and the top of a table-land is reached, where wheat grows 
well, but few trees and shrubs and little verdure are to beseen. You 
have passed from one world to another, from cultivation and fertility 
to sterility and monotony. A southerner naturally gives the prefer- 
ence to the valley, though the extensive plain is, in its fashion, not 
unpleasing. In like manner, near Ilfracombe, the transitions are as 
fascinating and pronounced. 

At ’Combe the summer is cool and pleasant ; a fresh breeze comes 
in from the sea, and persons unaccustomed to a hot sun and to severe 
exercise, enjoy the sharp current ; but perhaps the great superiority 
of the place is most marked in that calm, gloomy, anticyclonic 
weather characteristic of our winters; then earth and sky wear a 
dull leaden hue ; it is not exactly unpleasant to be out ; and if you 
screw up your courage to leave the fire for a walk, you find that it is 
not so disagreeable as it looks ; but, unless you are compelled to 
quit the cozy shelter of the warm room you have little wish to ven 
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ture out. On such a grey, calm day a south or south-west watering- 
place is often bathed in sunlight, the higher temperature of the water 
dispersing the thin stratum of cloud, which never lifts inland, and, 
while the air is genial, or at least not disagreeably cold, the spring- 
like brilliancy tempts to outdoor exercise. Of that kind of weather 
Ilfracombe has its full share, and invalids find the higher temperature 
and more lovely sky strong inducements to prolong their stay. 

The genial atmosphere makes Combe an excellent residence for 
persons with weak lungs, and a tendency to bronchitis and other 
chest complaints. Sea air has a mysterious influence in warding off 
colds. At any rate, at the seaside, people who would suffer in inland 
towns face exposure with impunity, and visitors contrive to go out 
with a reckless unconcern unknown to them elsewhere. The stay-at- 
home habits of common existence are given up, and sitting on the 
rocks, walking on the beach, and exploring the country become a 
matter of course. . Whether from change of air or from more natural 
habits I know not, but the result is the same, and people leave "Combe 
set up for many a day, and longing for another opportunity of 
visiting it. 

* All,” says Kingsley in one of his happiest passages, “ who have 
travelled through the delicious scenery of North Devon, must needs 
know the little white town of Bideford, which slopes upwards from 
its broad tide-river, paved with yellow sands, and many-arched old 
bridge, where salmon wait for autumn floods, toward the pleasant 
upland on the west. Above the town the hills close in, cushioned 
with deep oak woods, through which juts here and there a crag of 
fern-fringed slate ; below they lower, and open more and more in 
softly rounded knolls, and fertile squares of red and green, till they 
sink into the wide expanse of hazy flats, rich salt-marshes, and rolling 
sand-hills, where Torridge joins her sister Taw, and both together 
flow quietly toward the broad surges of the bar, and the everlasting 
thunder of the long Atlantic swell. Pleasantly the old town stands 
there, beneath its soft Italian sky, fanned day and night by the fresh 
ocean breeze, which forbids alike the keen winter frosts, and the 
fierce thunder heats of the midland ; and pleasantly it has stood 
there for now, perhaps, eight hundred years since the first Grenvil, 
cousin of the Conqueror, returning from the conquest of South Wales, 
drew round him trusty Saxon serfs, and free Norse rovers, with their 
golden curls; and dark Silurian Britons from the Swansea shore, and 
all the mingled blood which still gives to the seaward folk of the next 
county their strength and intellect, and, even in these levelling days, 
their peculiar beauty of face and form,” 
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Excursions are numerous, and places of interest many. Clovelly, 
with its precipitous street, is not easy to visit, except by steamer, 
but once reached can never be forgotten. Bideford, with its hand- 
some old bridge of twenty-four arches, and its beautiful position on 
the side of the lofty hill overlooking the broad river ; Swansea, West- 
ward Ho, with its pebble beach and the lofty tower of Northam 
church ; Lynton and Lynmouth and Lundy are among the most 
noteworthy. The last is a commanding feature on the western 
horizon, and one hears so much about it that it is invested with an 
interest, a mystery almost, that excites curiosity. I passed a consi- 
derable portion of three years and a half upon it ; and once, for 
seventeen months, did not sleep off the isiand for a single night—a 
curious circumstance, considering my passion for rapid movement, 
and seeing as much of men and the world as possible. Life was very 
quiet, totally unlike anything I had previously experienced; but a man 
of culture, who commands plenty of books, can make himself happy 
anywhere, and the time did not drag as much as might be expected. 
But when one is thrown entirely on one’s resources, and sees few fresh 
faces, while congenial society consists of half a dozen kindly neigh- 
bours, the faculties rust, and an unwonted disinclination to exertion 
is set up. Never have I done so little as in that time, and I cannot 
look back upon it without mortification. Since then I have never 
envied the country rector, and though few people are more attached 
to rural sights and sounds, I have never had the smallest wish to rust 
in some out-of-the-way parsonage. I can perfectly understand why 
few works of genius, few books showing patient research, come from 
woodland rectories. The country parson rusts, lost in the midst of 
rude neighbours ; life is long, years drag on slowly ; he means to do 
something great, but the disinclination to exert himself grows, and 
half a lifetime passes, and the opus magnum is not begun. Lord Lytton 
in “ My Novel,” that beautiful picture of a great statesman’s life, 
accounts for Leonard’s failure, in country retirement, to produce a 
work fulfilling the promise of his earlier efforts, and adds, with delicate 
appreciation of an author’s necessities, that no powerful work of the 
imagination can be done bya man not in perpetual contact and 
collision with his fellows. How true! How many thoughtful, 
accomplished, scholarly clergymen slip through life with few new 
impressions and returning nothing to the great world with which they 
have little incommon. ‘Theirs the leisure, the scholarship, and the 
wish, but not theirs the stimulus to exertion, the spur to ambition, 
the congenial surroundings. 


Lundy is a sequestered spot, noteworthy for majestic and almost 
NN@2 
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precipitous rocks, and for the furious breakers that at times burst 
upon its shores, sometimes for days inaccessible in consequence of 
the heavy ground swell. It is a strange place, having little in common 
with hte rough, eager, moving world. No contrast could be greater 
than between life in some West-end mansion and a month on Lundy, 
though perhaps the town bird would not care for the lonely eyrie far 
out in the western ocean, and might pant for greater variety. Ex- 
cursions at irregular, but frequent, intervals make their way from 
Ilfracombe to Lundy, and if not a minute is wasted a pleasant peep 
can be got at the latter. Unfortunately, the steamer must leave 
’Combe, cross the intervening sea, land its passengers on the island, 
take them off again, and return between one high tide and the next, 
so that the trip is very hurried. Of the thousands who land on Lundy, 
not one in a hundred does more than reach /¢he /op or gets as far as 
the lofty lighthouse, which crowns the highest point, near the southern 
extremity. The Rev. Hudson G, Heaven, the present squire parson, 
is accomplished and amiable, and seems capable of some more 
enduring work than watching over his little flock. Perhaps, as he has 
a vivid imagination and a keen sense of humour, he often reflects how 
little his quiet, uneventful life, in the midst .of modern comforts, 
books and papers, has in common with that of far-away predecessors 
in the Lordship of Lundy, who levied blackmail on any one whom 
they could intimidate ; while others threw themselves into smuggling 
with a devotion which they did not display in more honourabie ways. 
The following passage from the pen of a friend who knows the island 
even better than myself will not be out of place here. I have freely 
abridged it. 

Four-and-twenty miles from Ilfracombe lies Lundy—a low, blue line of land 
in the western distance—its whereabouts indicated as evening falls and the sun 
sets by a light of special brilliancy, flashing out and darkening with a rapid regu- 
larity which distinguishes it from the lights of passing ships and from their starry 
comrades of the skies. Common report stigmatises Lundy as desolate, bleak 
and dangerous, peopled chiefly by rats, rabbits, and seafowl ; but common report 
is not always remarkable for that accuracy which is the prose of truth, and Lundy 
is still somewhat of a ‘terra incognita to most folk. Yet it has not been alto- 
gether ignored in literature. It is the ‘‘ lusty black-browed girl, with forehead 
broad and high,” of Drayton’s quaint ‘‘ Polyolbion”; it has been occasionally 
noticed by other old English poets ; it figures in Charles Kingsley’s ‘*‘ Westward 
Ho” ; it has been the subject of an interesting and exhaustive monograph by Mr. 
John B. Chanter, of Barnstaple, and the theme of some pleasant papers by the 
late Mr. P. Gosse, F.R.S., the well-known naturalist. Nor is it unknown to 
history, especially to those roots of history—public records and patent rolls, in 
which there are frequent mentions of Lundy. Indeed, the storms and uproars 
of the larger have found faithful echo among the cliffs and rocks of the smaller 
island, and Lundy has borne its share in tiny proportion in the griefs of England, 
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Granted to the Knights Templars, who never seem to have taken possession of 
it; held by one noble after another; selected as an asylum for the unhappy 
Edward II., which he was not fortunate enough to reach ; become the stronghold 
of a noted pirate, who bequeathed his name (De Marisco) to the ruined Castle on 
the cliff-top at the south end of the island ; held faithfully for the king in the 
tumultuous days of the Great Rebellion ; chosen in later times as a fitting hiding- 
place for the contraband ventures of a gentleman of the neighbouring mainland, 
Benson, noted in smuggling annals ; more recently the scene of much petty fight- 
ing between lawless Irish and Welsh—Lundy has had troubled years enough to 
earn the happier forgetfulness of to-day. There has been much discussion as to 
the derivation of the name : the island is believed to be mentioned incidentally 
by Ptolemy as ‘‘ Heraclea,” and its modern name is attributed by one authority 
to Scandinavian origin, while another accounts it of Anglo-Saxon birth, signi- 
fying Grove Island ; the latter derivation must, however, be on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle—for Lundy is particularly destitute of trees, and the nearest 
approach to a grove is a tiny thicket of sycamores and willows, with gndergrowth 
of hydrangeas and rhododendrons, planted near his house by the late Mr. William 
Heaven, the proprietor of the island. Lundy, from its exposed situation and 
small extent—it is only about three miles and a half long by two-thirds of a mile 
broad at its widest part—and swept as it is by frequent and tempestuous winds 
from the Atlantic, must always have been much as now, the autumn glories of 
the falling leaf being rendered by the bright russet of the fading fern, and the 
tawny tints, by the gold and crimson of the bramble spray. The speciality of the 
northern end of the island is its population of sea-fowl. They are there by tens 
of thousands, and though much decreased in numbers of late, are still worth a 
visit. Few greater pleasures can be conceived than sitting on a piece of rock on 
a sunny May or June day, well down the sidelands so as to be protected from the 
keen wind sweeping over the elevated table-land forming the middle of Lundy, 
and watching the birds. The gulls sweep just over one’s head, while the Solan 
goose, that most majestic tenant of the ledges of the north end of the island, 
cleaves the air like a flash of light far below one’s feet just above the deep blue 
water. The Solan goose is the veritable king of British sea-birds. Gulls, auks, 
guillemots, puffins, cormorants, and shags people the rocks, the air, and the 
water ; and the scent and the noise may be more easily imagined than described. 
This, however, is only a spectacle of the breeding season, the birds arriving late 
in April and leaving early in August. In May eggs begin to be plentiful, and 
‘*picking them,’’ to use the island vernacular, occupies much of the islanders’ 
attention ; they wallow in eggs, culinarily speaking. Everybody ‘* picks” eggs. 
Nor is everybody only the everybody of Lundy ; depredators make forays from 
the mainland, and carry away their prey by boatloads, while the crews of the pilot- 
skiffs regard them in the light of a regular supply for their benefit. It is a pity 
that, when the much-needed Bill for the protection of sea-birds was passed, the 
eggs were not also included with equal stringency, for the reckless fashion in 
which they are gathered materially affects the number of the birds, 


Some comfortably furnished cottages are found on the island, and 
the squire has before now let them, but this is a great favour, as 
the local authorities do not wish to transform this sequestered spot 
into a fashionable watering-place. Lundy has no harbour, only an 
open roadstead affording safe enough anchorage in south-western 
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gales. I have seen forty-eight huge steamers at anchor at once, a 
magnificent sight by day; but on a clear, dark night the long lines 
of brilliant lights stretching away a couple of miles are a spectacle 
not easily matched elsewhere. The island has unrivalled advantages 
of bird life and marine curiosities (the search for the latter is, by the 
way, called “ scurryfunging”); at equinoctial high tides is the best 
time for the latter, then the water recedes an immense distance, 
leaving huge black masses of rock bare and accessible, with far- 
stretching deep pools between them and Lundy. In all parts of the 
Bristol Channel the tide rises to an extraordinary height, and startles 
the visitor accustomed to landlocked artificial basins. To the 
west and south of the island are to be seen some most dangerous but 
magnificent rocks, against which the full force of the westerly gales 
is felt in 2 manner almost inconceivable to strangers. To stand 
looking on those breakers increases one’s sense of the peril and 
strange fascination of a seafaring life, and at best the sailor’s is indeed 
a hard struggle. 

To return to Ilfracombe: Morte Point is a name of ominous 
import to the North Devon fisher-folk, who regard the perils of 
Bideford Bay and Morte with a profound respect that does not 
diminish the fears of the passenger in some small, ill found, under- 
manned skiff. “Morte is the place which heaven made last, and 
the devil will take first,” is an old and quaint saying. Charles 
Kingsley described it picturesquely and characteristically : ‘*‘ What a 
chaos of rock ridges—old, starved Mother Earth’s bare worn ribs 
and joints peeping out through every field and dam, and on three 
sides of us the sullen thunder of the unseen surge! You see that 
black rock standing far out at sea. That is the Morte Stone—the 
Death Rock, as the Normans christened it of old, and it does not 
belie its name even now.” 

"Combe has great facilities, though Lundy distances it, for botani- 
cal and zoological explorations in the cliffs near Matinhoe and 
Combe Martin, some miles to the east, where nature is seen under 
most favourable conditions, and bird life can be studied as freely as 
vegetation. 

I have already mentioned the Capstone, and the view from the 
top of it; but it calls for more than a passing word. From the 
summit of this hill the town is seen with a distinctness perfectly 
startling. ‘The eye embraces every house, street, and elevation, and 
I venture to think that a more glorious coup d’@il could hardly be 
found in England ; indeed, so- grand are the views that can be got 
at "Combe that it occurred to some of the residents to prepare an 
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album containing nearly fifty views, and present it to the Queen as a 
Jubilee offering. When the photographs were done, a message was 
sent to Sir Henry Ponsonby. He probably thought the gift was 
of little importance, and desited it to be forwarded to Osborne, 
but when he opened the case and saw the superb book it contained, 
he got her Majesty’s consent to send a special invitation to a 
deputation to present it to the Queen. Mr. George Edward Russell, 
a large-hearted and public-minded citizen, to whom the town owes 
a debt it can never repay for his exertions in developing the place, 
accordingly went up, and was most cordially received by Sir Henry. 
After luncheon, Mr. Russell was called into a large room leading out 
of the Council Chamber. There the Queen came to him, and in a 
few graceful words expressed her appreciation of the offering. Mr. 
Russell was delighted with the interview; her graciousness, her 
evident pleasure, and the deep interest which she took in the views 
as they were shown her, he was not prepared for. This magnificent 
work of art was prepared by a local genius, Mr. Catford, whose 
photographs of Ilfracombe are widely known. 

The whole southern coast of the Bristol Channel is attractive ; 
so is the belt of country extending ten miles northwards from Barn- 
staple and Bideford to Minehead and Taunton. What bewildering 
diversity, what picturesque scenery! Richard Dodridge Blackmore 
is a native of the district, and has done for North Devon and for 
Somerset what Scott, on a grander scale, did for southern Scotland, 
and Kingsley achieved for Bideford. Mr. Blackmore has idealised 
and invested with poetic glamour what before was only rugged and 
commonplace. The sterile wastes of Exmoor might seem to offer 
little to the romancer’s pen ; but the poet does not need the loveliest 
scenes of nature to inspire his song. Blackmore, in “ Lorna Doone,” 
gave to old legends, half lost in dim obscurity, a reality that has 
made Bagworthy, Glen Doone and Oare household words in tens of 
thousands of homes. From Ilfracombe these places can be easily 
visited, and the railway, though inconvenient, will, in the long days, 
enable one to get nearly to Taunton, to the beautiful valleys in the 
neighbourhood of Dulverton and Bampton, and to the more distant 
Tiverton, embedded, like all its fellow towns, in ferns and the greenest 
of green grass that would excite the envy of an American, and 
almost incline him to renounce his birthright, and settle in Bampton 
or the Exe valley. The breezy, heath-covered slopes of Dunkerry 
Beacon, dominating the country for miles, is another fascinating 
spot; so, too, is the bold country near Dunster, a charming little 
town. Wild, untamed deer still lurk in the coverts along the streams ; 
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and in the season the chase of the red stag brings together numbers 
of daring riders from a wide sweep of country. It will be many a 
long day before the name of Jack Russell, the singular hunting 
parson of the west, is forgotten : his deeds sound almost mythical to 
the recent visitor. Hunting parsons are not the Church’s best sons— 
as a rule, that is—and some of the anecdotes related of Mr. Russell 
do not quite accord with the clerical character. In spite of this, in 
spite of the disfavour with which a worldly life must be regarded by 
all true followers of the Master, in Mr. Russell there ran a vein of 
goodness, of piety, that redeemed his character from censure on 
account of habits which we should not like to see copied by the 
majority of the clergy. The North Devon folk will long talk of the 
remarkable and dashing rector, whose biography is a delightful 
work. I know many of his friends, and they speak of him with a 
tenderness—almost a veneration—that show that he was a noble 
character—upright, courageous, generous—every inch a man anda 
Christian. 

What a contrast between the teeming neighbourhood of London, 
every square mile carrying the population of a city, and the deserted 
wilds of Porlock, where eleven miles can be passed without sound of 
human voice, or sight of human habitation—a desolation recalling 
some Highland wilderness, a solitude as complete as that of an 
American desert ! 

We are always talking of the unrest of modern life, its migrations 
and changes, and these are not exaggerated ; but occasions occur when 
the unbroken continuity of English life is the feature that most 
obtrudes itself. In some of these Devon and Somerset villages and 
glens families have lingered for generations, and the land has re- 
mained in the same hands many centuries. Every student of Lorna 
Doone has been amused by the rivalry, not ill-natured but pushed to 
the utmost limits of friendship, between the Ridds and the Snows. 
Farmer Snow and his daughters are repeatedly mentioned, and their 
sayings and doings gave the Ridds constant material for reflection 
andcomment. A parallel case—the Flamboroughs and the Primroses 
of the Vicar of Wakefield will occur. The Snows still survive in their 
pristine simplicity, and hold sway over a wide extent of country : they 
disclaim being yeomen, the position which Blackmore has given them, 
and claim something higher : their ancestors of the Revolution days, 
they contend, were much more than yeomen. I have heard a great 
deal about them from near relatives of theirs, and I once chanced to 
meet with one of the Snows, and for several days saw much of him. 
He had the curious accent in rich perfection, which a North Devon 
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man, unless of high rank, never loses, and which proclaims his birth- 
place all the world over, 

Some North Devon customs and dishes are quaint ; the gathering 
of farmers at shearing time, first at one lonely farm, then at another, 
until the sheep are all done, is a curious survival of primitive days : 
parsley pie, kettle bread, and clotted cream are dishes of which the 
good folk are proud. Well, there is a great deal of human nature 
in man, and the kindly visitor going to Ilfracombe for a few weeks 
and making the most of his time and opportunities will have no 
cause for regret. He will like the place, the people and the neigh- 
bourhood, and he will have another proof that in our tiny island, 
even in these railway days, half the inhabitants do not know how the 
other half live ; he will learn that in spite of many differences, good 
reigns supreme in all, and that Nature in remote North Devon is not 
less beautiful nor God less bountiful than in better known and more 
frequented districts. 

AN OLD OXONIAN. 
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CHANT DE GOLIAS. 


ITH silver strings my lute I strung, 
To silver speech I tuned my tongue, 

Of one alone the praise was rung : 

Never a maid may wrestle time ; 
But she, the cold light of whose eyes 
Taught all my tide of life to rise, 
Passed on, nor heeded anywise ! 

Rose hath canker, and Christmas rime. 


The moon hath waning and eclipse, 
The tide leaps light that sunlight tips, 
And cold eyes veil to burning lips : 

Never a maid may wrestle time ; 
And still of love is all my lay, 
Light o’ love for a summer’s day :— 
Come, kiss me, widow, wife, or may ! 

Rose hath canker, and Christmas rime. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A Scotcu GIRL. 


OOKS that reveal a human soul are not often passed over by 

the world. They are apt, on the contrary, to remain in the 

front rank of favour. It may be doubted whether any work of 
Renaissance times has more readers than the “ Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini.” Sometimes, as with the author of “ Jane Eyre ” 
and her sisters, the revelation through fiction is unconscious ; at 
others, as with Rousseau, the sincerity seems superficial. And yet 
again, as with Rétif de la Bretonne, or the even more famous Chevalier 
de Seingalt, the mixture of aivefé and bounce is as pregnant as it 
is indiscreet, to use no word of strongercondemnation. Such writers 
one and all supply, however, precious documents for all who wish 
to write concerning human nature. Women have been, as a rule, 
more expansive than men. It is to the credit of a sex that man has 
been at much pains to malign, that the epistolary revelations of 
women are almost always delightful. Not long ago I recommended 
my readers (I sincerely hope that they followed my advice) to scrape 
acquaintance with divine Dorothy Osborne. In “ Early Letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle”! we obtain a full insight into a frank, 
sweet, interesting, and independent girlhood. With the subsequent 
life of Jane Welsh Carlyle the world has been somewhat sadly 
familiar. The totally unconscious revelation of a Scotch lassie 
dealing with her likes and dislikes, making avowal of her faults, 
and peering forward into the future in search of her destined 
husband, contained in the book, is enchanting. Not at all the 
Scottish lassie of our dreams is she ; not in the least like Jeanie 
Deans, or other rustic heroines. Something of a shock must 
indeed be administered to the “unco guid” in the “‘ Land o’ Cakes ” 
when we find her swearing in print. “Howd d odd,” imitated, 
it is supposed, from a relative, is almost a favourite expression ; she 
swears not only by Jupiter, but by the “ Devil incarnate”; and, 
speaking of a lady who makes too long a visit, indulges in the 


1 Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
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unsavoury comparison: “ She is quite a bug in her habits ; there is 
no dislodging her.” I make bold, however, to say that few who 
begin the correspondence will leave it unfinished, or lose their 
interest in the frank-hearted, saucy, impetuous girl, who derides 
herself almost as heartily as she derides her sweethearts—those of 
them who are false—and her too pretentious neighbours. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WORTHIES. 


O the present “generation the eighteenth century has been the 
subject of conscientious study. An affectation of contempt 
for its work died a generation ago. One by one the leading writers 
and artists of the bygone century become the subject of close 
attention and exhaustive biographies. ‘The collection by John 
Forster of the materials subsequently bequeathed to the nation, and 
lodged at South Kensington, had something to do with the renewal 
of interest in the reign of Queen Anne and the early Georges. I am 
not overlooking the work of Thackeray and Macaulay, nor even that 
of Scott, though the writer last named, while he depicted the life and 
the romance of the last century, seems strangely indifferent to its 
literature. Information has, however, been assiduously gathered by 
scholars, from the late Charles Wentworth Dilke down to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. Unlike writers upon the Shakespearean epoch, who 
are thankful to glean the smallest fact of interest, the biographer of 
Addison, Pope, Steele, Garrick, Johnson, Goldsmith, Swift, Fielding, 
Reynolds, and so forth, finds a rich harvest of novelty reward his 
research. One by one, then, the lives of these men are being 
rewritten, and full particulars concerning them are given to the 
public. I need not do more than mention the new editions of 
Swift, Fielding, and Richardson that have, during recent years, seen 
the light. The still more recent edition of “ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson,” by Dr. Birkbeck Hill,’ and the just completed edition of 
Pope, by Messrs. Elwin and Courthope,? add largely to our know- 
ledge of the last century. With these books I will conjoin “The 
Life of Richard Steele” of Mr. George A. Aitken,? a work of much 
patient labour and unfailing erudition. In these works we have what 
the student seeks; namely, facts in place of conjecture, and con- 
temporary illustrations that explain allusions and render the task of 
reading perhaps almost too easy. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 The Clarendon Press, ? John Murray. — * W, Isbister, 
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TIME tries all THINGS. 
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